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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Ball  in  Hie  House  of  Dr.  Jfuljent— a 
door,  c.  r. 

DICK  discovered  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair. 

Dick.  This  is  a  queer  place  I've  got  into !  I  never 
was  among  such  a  rum  set  in  all  my  life !  My 
roaster,  Doctor  Mnlgent,  has  got  the  queerest  set 
of  patients  !  and  I  wonder  I  have  got  the  patience 
to  wait  upon  them.  I  wish  I'd  never  taken  a 
situation  as  footman  in  a  private  madhouse ; — but 
if  I  were  to  resolve  never  to  wait  on  any  but  those 
who  are  quite  in  their  senses,  there  would  be  very 
few  families  that  would  suit  me.  (Rising.)  It's 
hard  work  for  me ;  I  have  to  clean  the  knives,  dust 
the  furniture,  wait  upon  the  hypochontrasts,  mix 
the  medicine,  take  it  out,  and  answer  the  door. 
That  door  is  a  horrid  bore  for  that ;  it's  a  most 
unfortunate  door,  for  it  always  wants  an  answer. 
(Knocking  at  the  door,  c.  p.)  There  it  goes  again ! 
I've  heard  of  the  saying — as  quiet  as  a  mouse  ;  but 
I  never  knew  anything  so  noisy  as  a  rat-tat !  (Knock 
ing  repeated.)  Lord !  what  a  hurry  they're  in !  It 
can't  be  a  patient ;  or,  if  it  is,  it's  the  most  im 
patient  patient  I  ever  met  with. 

(Opens  the  door,  C.  F.) 

Enter  FERDINAND  FITZFIG-GINS,  D.  p. 

Fer.  Doctor  Mulgent  and  his  patients  live  here, 
I  believe  ? 

Dick.  Tho  doctor  lives  here,  sir,  but  his  patients 
generally  die  here. 

Per.  The  deuce  they  do !  But  I  don't  see  how  a 
man  can  very  well  live  upon  a  doctor's  commons. 

Dick.  I  believe  yon,  sir ;  a  man  generally  thinks 
it  time  to  make  his  will  when  he  gets  to  Doctors' 
Commons. 

For.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha!  not  so  bad!  I  suppose 
your  master's  at  home  ? 

Die?:.  If  you  think  he's  at  home, 'sir,  you're  out. 

Fcr.  Ha,  ha! — One  would  think  that  you  had 
picked  up  all  the  wits  which  your  master's  patients 
have  lost. 

Dick.  Lord,  sir  !  there's  not  many  of  them  would 
be  worth  the  picking  up. 

Fer.  Your  master,  I  believe,  is  a  doctor  who  cures 
hypochondriacs  ? 

Dick.  I  dou't  know  what  they  call  it,  but  he  takes 
care  of  fools ;  and  so,  I  suppose  yon  wish  to  put 
yourself  under  him. 

Fer.  Come,  sir,  you  must  put  a  bridle  ou  your 
tongue  j  I  don't  want  any  nonsense. 


Dick.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  yon 
did,  by  your  asking  for  my  master. 

Fer.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  your  master's  system  is  not  the 
right  one? 

Dick.  The  right  one !  Oh,  of  course  it  is— for 
himself,  at  any  rate.  But,  lord,  sir ;  they  arc-  not 
all  mad  who  come  here,  though  I  don't  mean 
to  say  you  can't  be  admitted. 

Fer.  Not  all  mad !    What  do  ye  mean  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  sir— between  you  and  me,  I've  had 
many  a  patient  here  who  has  had  an  object  in  being 
thought  out  of  his  senses. 

Fer.  Indeed !  (Aside.)  This  seems  a  sharp  fel 
low,  and  if  I  trust  him  with  my  scheme,  he  will 
be  better  for  my  purpose  than  the  doctor.  I  i-:m 
bribe  the  man  cheaper  than  I  can  the  master. 
(Aloud.)  I  say— what's  your  name  ? 

Dick.  My  name,  sir  ?— Dick. 

Fer.  Well,  Dick,  do  you  think  yon  are  to  be 
trusted  ? 

Dick.  Why,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not. 
They've  given  me.  credit  many  a  time  at  the  public- 
house  round  the  -tf&rner. 

Fer.  No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  do  you  think 
you  could  keep  a  secret  safe  in  your  breast  ? 

Dick.  It  will  be  kept  safe  enough  in  my  breast  if 
its  lodging  is  paid  for. 

Fer.  Oh,  I  see ;  if  I  lodge  my  secret  with  you,  I 
must  pay  for  it.  (Giving^lum  money.)  There! 

Dick.  Thank' ee,  sir :  but  I  think  there  should  be 
a  little  consideration,  as  the  apartments  are  to  be 
strictly  private. 

Fer.  You  shall  have  more  if  you  assist  me  in  my 
plans  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  must  bind  you  to 
silence.  And  now  for  my  important  secret — listen. 
I  have  a  father 

Dick.  Is  that  the  secret  ?  Lord,  sir  !  everybody 
has  a  father  one  time  or  another ! 

Fer.  Don't  interrupt  me.  Richard,  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  a  father,  who  is  a  pattern  to  every 
one  else,  but  unfortunately,  an  obstacle  to  my 
happiness. 

Dicfc.  I  understand,  sir :  he's  a  patten  to  every 
one  else,  but  a  clog  to  you. 

Fer.  Right,  Dick,  he  is,  indeed.  He  was  all 
kindness  to  me  till  I  fell  in  love. 

Dicfc.  Ah!  that's  where  everybody  falls.  But 
can't  you  get  up  again  ? 

Fcr.  No;  I  have  pledged  my  love,  past  re 
demption. 

Dick.  (Aside.)   Poor  fellow!    pledged  his   love, 
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and  can't  redeem  it !  (Aloud.)  That's  just  what  I 
did  with  my  watch,  when  I  was  out  of  a  situation. 

Fer.  Come,  sir,  no  levity  with  a  desperate  man. 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  he  has  cut  me  off 

Dicfc.  (Aside.)  Lord!  here's  another  hypochon- 
trast!  We've  got  one  chap  who  fancies  himself 
a  pump  ;  but  here's  a  gentleman  who  thinks  that 
ho  is  his  father's  hair,  and  that  he  has  been  cut  off ! 
—Poor  fellow !  (Aloud.)  What,  then,  your  father 
has  cut  off  his  hair,  has  he  ? 

Fer.  He  has,  indeed,  with  a  shilling. 

Dick.  Cut  off  his  hair  with  a  shilling! — Why, 
how  did  he  manage  it  ?  I  should  have  thought  no 
shilling  was  sharp  enough  to  do  that. 

Fer.  Why  an't  a  shilling  sharp  enough  ? 

Di«fc.  Why,  because  it's  blunt  1 

Fer.  (Laughing.)  Ha !  ha !— But  I  tell  you  I  am 
disinherited — I  am  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
no  one  to  direct  me. 

Diclc.  Like  a  letter  at  the  post-office—to  be  left 
till  called  for ! 

Fer.  But  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  shall  need  your  assistance. 

Dick.  I  shall  be  happy,  sir,  if  it's  anything  in  my 
way. 

Fer.  Indeed,  you  shall  find  it  a  great  deal  in  your 
way,  if  you  serve  me  faithfully.  -  But  listen :  my 
father,  as  I  said  before,  is  so  angry  at  my  having 
formed  what  he  calls  an  imprudent  attachment. — 
DJ  you  understand  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  yes :  I  was  turned  away  from  my  last 
place  for  being  a  victim  to  an  unfortunate  attach 
ment — to  the  brandy  bottle. 

Fer.  Never  mind  that  now.  My  father  has 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  cut  me  out  of  his 
vill,  and  to  leave  me  nothing. 

Dicfc.  Well,  sir,  that's  nothing  to  you,  an't  it  ? 

Fer.  Yes ;  but  I  wish  to  work  upon  his  parental 
feelings :— in  fact,  Dick,  I  wish  to  make  him  believe 
I  am  mad ! 

Dicfc.  Lord,  sir  ;  yon  wouldn't  have  much  diffi 
culty  in  making  him  believe  that,  I  fancy. 

For.  Come,  sir,  none  of  that !  I  wish  to  pretend 
I've  lost  my  senses,  and  to  make  him  fancy  I  have 
gone  out  of  my  miKd. 

Dicfc.  I  see,  sir,  you  don't  want  him  to  think 
you're  gone  very  far. 

Fer.  I  wish  to  gain  admission  as  a  patient  into 
your  master's  house.  Doctor  Mulgent  knows  my 
father,  and  will  acquaint  him  with  my  situation. 

Dicfc.  Very  well,  sir. 

Fer.  But  do  you  think  you  can  persuade  your 
master  to  take  me  in,  if  I  come  as  a  patient  ? 

Dicfc.  Lord,  sir  !  if  you  come  as  a  patient,  he  is 
sure  to  take  you  in ! 

Fer.  But  what  sort  of  madness  shall  I  put  on  ? 

Dicfc.  Why,  yon  must  fancy  yourself  something 
that  you're  not.  Do  you  think  yon  could  rave, 
and  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  genius  ?  No,  that 
would  be  too  hard :  or,  rather,  (touching 
Ferdinand's  'head)  that  would  be  too  soft! 

Fer.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  take  far  too 
many  liberties ;  but  I  shall  excuse  it,  as  I  may 
want  your  services.  I  have  a  thought— a  very 
sharp  one ;  it  has  just  come  into  my  head. 

Dicfc.  It  must  have  been  sharp  to  have  penetrated 
into  your  head  so  quickly.  What  is  it  ? 

Fer.  Why,  I'll  pretend  that  love  and  disappoint 
ment  have  turned  my  brain. 

Dicfc.  Oh,  no:  we  must  have  something  more 
mechanical  than  that.  How  are  tbpy  to  see  any 


difference  if  you  only  turn  your   brain?      You 
must  turn  your  head. 

Fer.  Well,  yon  fool,  an't  brains  and  head  all  the 
same? 

Dicfc.  Not  in  your  case  at  all.  Excuse  me,  but  I 
advise  for  the  best :  I  would  recommend  you  should 
pretend  your  head  is  turned. 

Fer.  I  can't  see  the  difference. 

Dicfc.  But  I  can.  You  must  pretend  that  you 
fancy  the  back  of  your  head  is  where  your  face 
used  to  be. 

For.  How  can  I  do  that  ?  It's  the  worst  advice 
yon  could  give. 

Dicfc.  Now,  that's  ungrateful  to  call  it  worse 
advice — because  its  wisee  worsa ! 

Fer.  Why,  I  can't  pretend  to  turn  my  head 
round — how  can  I  ?  They  would  never  believe  it. 

Dicfc.  Believe  it!— They  would  swallow  it  in  a 
moment. 

Fer.  (Turning  his  neck  round.)  Swallow  it,  would 
they?  Then  they  would  be  like  the  neck  itself— 
have  an  enormous  twist. 

Dicfc.  (Laughing.)  Ha!  ha!  ha!— Come,  that's 
not  so  bad  for  you ! 

Fer.  Not  so  bad  for  me !— What  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  it  will  be  worse  for 
you. 

Dicfc.  Oh,  yes,  that  joke  would  have  been  much 
worse  for  me,  I'll  admit ;  but  if  you  want  my  help, 
you  must  follow  my  instructions,  and  not  dictate 
to  me.  Take  off  your  coat. 

Fer.  What  for  ? 

Dicfc.  Don't  ask  questions,  but  do  it ;  that  is,  if 
you  want  your  head  turned.  Lord!  there's  no 
thing  in  it ! 

Fer.  Do  you  wa»t  your  head  broken.  Though, 
by  the  bye,  there  might  be  nothiug  in  that. 

Dicfc.  Come,  sir,  do  as  I  direct.  Take  off  your 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  button  them  the  wrong 
side  behind;  and  I  will  assist  the  delusion,  by 
making  them  believe  you  really  fancy  your  head  is 
turned. 

Fer.  (Taking  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.)  Excel 
lent  !— I  did  not  see  that  before. 

Dicfc.  Well,  no  matter  what  you  saw  before ;  yon 
must  henceforth  pretend  to  think  you  only  see  be 
hind.  (Assisting  him  to  put  on  his  coat  and  icaist- 
coat  the  wrong  side  foremost.)  There,  sir— that's 
excellent!  Now  you  look  as  if  your  head  was 
turned  in  reality. 

Fer.  Oh,  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  teach 
ing  me  to  be  mad ! 

Dicfc.  Lord,  sir !  it's  not  the  least  trouble. 

Fer.  Thank  yon.  Do  you  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  turn  it  to  advantage. 

Dicfc.  Certainly,  sir.  If  your  head  is  changed,  it 
must  be  turning  it  to  advantage. 

Fer.  Now  mind  you  don't  tell  your  master  I'm 
shamming ! 

Dicfc.  Oh.no!  ( A  knock  at  the  door,  c.  P.)  Hero 
he  is !— Run  up-stairs  to  the  other  patients  ;  you'll 
find  them  in  the  first  floor  front.  (Aside.)  Lord, 
what  a  figure !— I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before : 
(Aloud.)  I'll  send  my  master  to  yon.  Mind  you 
keep  it  up  1 

(Knock  again.) 

Fer.  If  you'll  play  your  part  well,  I'll  remember 
you ;  for  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 

[Exit,  L.  TT.  E.,  running  very  fast. — The 
knocking  is  repeated.— Dick  opens  th« 
door. 
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Enter  DOCTOR  MULGENT,  C.D.F. 

Mill.  What  made  you  keep  me  so  long  at  the 
door  ? — I've  been  waiting  ten  minutes  outside. 

Dick.  Ah,  sir,  ten  minutes  is  the  very  outside ; — 
you  weren't  so  long  as  that ;  but  I  was  on  parti 
cular  business. 

Mul.  Business ! — What  do  you  mean  ? — Have  you 
delivered  all  the  medicine  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir,  all  except  Mrs.  Jones's,  and  they 
said  medicine  was  of  no  use  to  her,  as  she  was  ex 
pected  to  die  every  minute. 

Mul.  Nonsense,  sir! — She  would  have  survived 
another  draught— I  know  she  would !  But  I  can't 
complain,  for  she's  out-lived  nearly  eighty  of  my 
strongest  doses. 

Dicfc.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  she  dies,  they'll  write  upon 
her  tombstone — "Here  lies  Mrs.  Jones,  who  de 
parted  this  life  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
and  in  the  seventy-fifth  of  Doctor  Mulgent's  pre 
scriptions." 

Mul.   How  was  Mrs.  Smith  when  you  left  her 

Eills  ?— Had  they  given  her  more  relief  than  the 
ist? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir ;  she  said  they  were  quite  another 
thing.  And  so  they  were ;  for  the  first  pills  were 
made  of  white  bread,  and  the  last  dose  we  sent  her 
were  made  of  brown. 

Mul.  Exactly.  And  she  fancies  I  have  succeeded 
in  acting  upon  the  system  ? 

Dicfc.  Yes,  poor  fool!  but  we're  only  acting 
upon  the  old  system,  and  that's  humbug,  you 
know,  sir. 

Mul.  Silence,  Dick !  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
mystery  in  our  profession.  It  is  the  hidden  nature 
of  the  benefit  that  medicine  affords  which  makes 
it  so  effectual. 

Dicfc.  Then  if  hidden  benefits  are  the  best,  our 
medicines  must  be  first-rate ;  for,  curse  me,  if  all 
the  good  an't  hidden  entirely  from  me  ! 

Mul.  Never  mind,  so  as  we  get  the  patients  who 
will  take  our  physic. 

Dicfc.  Yes ;  but  it's  where  they  find  the  patience 
to  take  the  physic  that  puzzles  me. 

Mul.  But  it  is  my  private  practice,  Dick,  that 
pays  me  best.  Have  you  paid  your  customary  at 
tention  to  the  two  hypochondriacs  who  reside  in 
the  house  ? 

Dicfc.  Yes,  sir.  There's  Mr.  Dampley,  who 
fancies  it  always  rains,  and  walks  about  the  house 
with  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  I  watered  him 


Mul.  Quite  right,  Dick.  And  then  poor  Mr. 
Spoutling,  who  fancies  himself  a  pump— ^did  you 
humour  him  ? 

Dicfc.  Humour  him !— Indeed,  I  did,  sir,  till  I  was 
almost  out  of  humour  myself; — for  I  sawed  his 
hand  up  and  down  so  long,  that  had  he  been  a  real 
pump,  I  should  have  pumped  him  dry  half  an  hour 
before  I'd  done  with  him. 

Mul.  And  was  he  relieved? 

Dicfc.  Yes,  sir,  so  he  said.  He  declared  that  if  I 
had  not  pumped  as  I  did,  he  would  have  deluged 
the  neighbourhood. 

Mul.  Very  good,  Dick ;  all  just  as  it  should  be  1 

Dicfc.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I've  got  a  new  patient  just 
come,  who's  worse  than  any  we  ever  had  yet. 

Mul.  You  don't  say  so !    I  hope  he  an't  violent. 

Dicfc.  An't  he,  though ! 

Mul.  Is  there  no  chance  of  his  taking  a  turn  ? 

Dicfc.  It's  the  turn  he  has  taken  that  is  so  awful. 
His  head  is  turned. 


Mul.  Oh,  that's  a  common  case  enough  j— ha 
may  come  round. 

Dicfc.  Don't  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  has  come  round  so 
completely,  that  he  fancies  the  back  of  his  head 
is  where  the  front  ought  to  be. 

Mul.    Dear  me,    how  frightful!      What's   the 


Dick.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  a  quarrel  with 
his  father  is  the  cause.  He  spoke  incoherently  of 
Mr.  Fitzfiggins,  and  of  some  young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  plighted  his  vows. 

Mul.  Poor  fellow  !  what  a  plight  he  seems  to  bo 
in  !  —  Did  he  say  his  name  was  Fitzfiggrins  ? 

Dicfc.  As  far  as  I  could  collect,  that  was  his 
name. 

Mul.  Indeed  !—  I  know  the  family  well.  I'll  bo 
off  for  his  father,  and  see  what  can  be  dono  to 
soothe  him.  This  is  a  bad  case,  and  I  must  try  to 
cure  it  in  reality;  it's  cot  a  common  case.  In 
general,  if  a  gentleman  chooses  to  act  like  a  mad 
man,  we  can  only  do  our  best  to  humour  him.  I 
have  only  to  study  and  pursue  science  for  my 
patients'  sake. 

Dicfc.  If  you  study  your  profession  to  know  how 
to  treat  your  patients,  the  next  time  you  want  to 
learn  anatomy,  dissect  a  donkey. 

Mul.  No,  Dick  ;  I  don't  think  you're  ready  for 
the  knife  yet.  But  you  are  in  my  confidence,  and 
must  not  abuse  it. 

Dicfc.  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  want  to  be  abusive,  I'm 
sure,  sir. 

Mul.  My  system,  you  know,  is  to  be  exceedingly 
mild  ;  and  when  I  get  a  patient  with  an  extrava 
gant  idea,  I  try  to  encourage  the  absurdity. 

Dicfc.  Certainly,  sir.  If  there  were  no  encourage 
ment  for  absurdity  you  could  never  get  on. 

Mul.  Sir,  you're  too  familiar  by  half.  Run  along 
about  your  business;  —  there's  a  lot  of  physic  to 
make  up  ;  fly  to  the  surgery,  and  compound  tho 
drugs. 

Dick.  How  shall  I  ever  compound  with  my  con 
science  ? 

Mul.  Never  mind  that.  You've  been  to  the  dis 
pensary,  I  hope,  and  got  what's  wanted  ? 

Dicfc.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside,  going.)  Dispensary,  indeed, 
they  may  well  call  it  ;  for  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  might  be  dispensed  with  I 

[Exit,  B.  IT.  E. 

Mul.  This  is  an  awful  case  of  young  Fitzfiggins! 
I'll  go  at  once  and  bring  his  father  to  him  !  for,  if 
he  don't  know  his  son  is  gone  mad,  he'll  think  ho 
caught  the  infection  at  my  establishment.  Besides, 
he's  violent,  I  hear  ;  and  my  system  only  extends 
to  cases  of  quiet  insanity.  I  don't  want  a  patient 
here  to  put  my  life  in  jeopardy  ;  it's  so  unbusiness 
like  for  a  doctor  to  be  killed  by  those  under  his 
care  ;—  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way  to  be  regular 
and  professional.  I'll  go  at  once  for  his  father. 


SCENE  II.—  A  Room  in  Doctor  Mulgent's  House. 

FERDINAND  FIZFIGGINS,  DAMPLEY,  and 
SPOUTLING  discovered—  Ferdinand  with  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  on  the  wrong  side  before  —  Dampley  in 
a  large  great  coat  closely  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
seated  on  a  chair,  holding  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  —  Spoutling  standing  in  the  attitude  of  apump, 
one  hand  as  the  handle,  the  other  as  a  spout. 

Per.  Well,  this  is  odd  sort  of  company  I've  got 
into  !—  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  ie  the  matter  with 
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the  irentleman  in  the  great  coat  and  umbrella  ? 
Ami  as  to  the  other,  I  can  make  neither  head  nor 
tril  of  him.  I  should  like  to  know  their  maladies. 
I'll  try  and  enter  into  conversation;  they  seem 
peaceable,  at  all  events.  (To  Damplcy.)  Howd'ye 
do,  sir  ? 

(Aside.)  Poor  fellow  !  he's  evidently  out  of 
his  mind,  or  he  wouldn't  put  his  coat  on  in  that 
way.  I  suppose  he's  harmless,  though.  (To 
Ferdinand.)  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  hope 
you're  the  same. 

Per.  (Aside,)  The  same  as  you? — Nqw,  I  hope 
not! — (Aloud.)  May  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  wear  that 
largo  coat,  and  hold  that  umbrella  up,  in-doors  ? 

Dam.  (Aside.)  Poor  young  man!  he's  mad,  and 
don't  see  the  rain !  (Aloud.)  Why,  sir,  I  think  any 
man  in  his  senses  would  hold  an  umbrella  up  in 
the  present  rain. 

Per.  Why  more  in  the  present  reign  than  in  the 
reign  of  his  late  majesty? 

Dam.  Bless  me,  sir!  what's  his  majesty  to  do 
with  it  ?  Don't  you  see  what  a  shower  it  is — how 
it  conies  pelting  down  ? 

Per.  Really,  niy  dear  sir,  it  don't  rain  at  all ;  it's 
a  most  delightful  morning ;  or  even  if  it  did,  are 
you  not  in-doors  ? 

Dam.  Sir,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  This  rain 
has  lasted  so  long,  that  it  has  penetrated  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  You're  {very  welcome  to  half  my 
umbrella,  if  you  like ;  but  if  you  prefer  standing  in 
the  wet,  pray  don't  try  to  persuade  me  to  deny  the 
present  rain. 

Per.  The  present  reign ! — Certainly  not,  sir.  I'm 
a  strict  upholder  of  the  powers  that  be. 

Dam.  Then  you  must  allow  that  it  pours  most 
tremendously. 

Fer.  Really,  sir,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  even  if 
it  sheuld  be  wet  outside  the  house,  we  should  be 
free  from  its  effects  inside. 

Dam.  Stuff,  sir! — Would'  you  convince  me 
against  my  senses  ?  Hold  your  tongue ! 

Fer.  Why,  sir,  you  seem  to  want  to  throw  nain 
upon  everything,  and  now  tell  me  to  put  a  rein 
upon  my  tongue.  I  won't  talk  to  you  any  more, 
for  you  fling  cold  water  upon  every  word  I  say. 

Dam.  Come,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you 
wear  your  coat  the  wrong  side  before  ? 

Per.  (Aside.)  Egad,  he  has  me  there  !  (Aloud.) 
Why,  sir,  don't  you  see  my  head  is  turned? 

Dam.  You  admit  your  head  is  turned,  and  yet 
you  dare  contradict  me  when  I  tell  you  it  rains. 

Per.  (Aside.)  If  I  practise  the  delusion,  I  must 
take  the  consequences.  (Aloud.)  Sir,  I  am  con 
vinced — it  does  rain  most  awfully. 

Dam.  (Aside.)  He's  open  to  reason:  there  are 
hopes— he  may  be  cured!  (Aloud.)  Will  you  accept 
part  of  my  umbrella,  sir  ? 

Per.  (Aside.)  No,  I  can't  humour  him  so  far : 
I  must  stick  to  my  own  branch  of  insanity,  lest 
between  two  stools,  I  fall  to  the  ground.  (Aloud.) 
Thank'ee,  sir,  I  rather  prefer  the  wet. 

Dam.  (Aside.)  Prefers  the  wet  I — What  a  funny 
fellow !  quite  a  dry  fellow,  I  declare!  (Aloud.) 
Well,  sir,  just  as  you  like. 

Per.  (Aside.)  I'm  on  good  terms  with  one  of  my 
fellow-patients,  at  any  rate.  Now  to  have  a  look 
at  the  other.  What  a  queer  fellow  he  seems !  how 
he  stands! — I'll  ask  his  companion  if  he  knows 
anything  about  him.  (To  Dampley.)  Do  you  know 
that  gentleman  in  the  background  ? 

Dam.  Know  him!— Alas,  poor  fellow!  I  wish 
he  knew  himself  I 


Per.  Well,  why  don't  you  introduce  him  to  him- 

Hani..  No,  sir,  he  has  quite  forgotten  himself ;  ho 
has  turned  from  his  former  being  altogether. 

Per.  Forgotten  himself! — Oh,  I  see:  he  is  a 
strange  blade,  and  has  cut  himself. 

Da?7i.  No,  not  that ;  for  if  he  bo  a  blade,  he's  not 
quite  sharp.  He's  out  of  his  mind. 

Per.  I  suppose  he  was  rather  narrow-minded? 

Dam.  No,  sir ;  he  was  formerly  an  actor,  and  did 
not  succeed, 

Fer.  Then,  perhaps,  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  the 
drama,  he  never  had  a  run. 

Dam.  He  came  out  as  a  star,  but,  like  a  great 
many  other  stars,  went  in  again  in  a  twinkling. 
He  was  not  puffed. 

Per.  Not  puffed ! — But  blown  up,  I  suppose  ? 

Dam.  The  critics  were  severe,  and  proved  too 
much  for  him. 

Per.  I  see  :  he  was  very  much  cut  up  about  it. 
But  was  he  really  a  bad  actor  ? 

Dam.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  all  he  did  get  was 
his  desert. 

Fer.  Then,  I  suppose,  if  all  he  did  get  was  his 
desert,  he  veiy  often  was  in  want  of  a  dinner? 

Dam.  Yes,  sir,  you're  right.  But  what  completely 
iestroyed  his  intellect  was  one  of  the  newspapers 
calling  him  a  pump. 

Per.  A  pump ! 

Dam.  Yes,  sir,  a  pump;  and  he  has  stood  in 
that  attitude,  fancying  himself  a  pump,  ever  since. 

Fer.  What!  an  actor,  and  feel  offended  at 
being  called  a  pump  ?  Isn't  a  pump  the  very 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  create  an  overflow  ? 

Dam.  Talking  of  overflows,  how  dreadfully  it 
rains !— Really,  sir,  you'll  be  wet  through;  you 
had  better  take  part  of  my  iimbrella. 

Fer.  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I'll  go  and  have  a  bit  of 
chat  with  our  friend,  the  pump.  (To  Spoutling.) 
How  d'ye  dp,  sir  ? 

Spo.  (Aside.)  Another  poor  maniac  ! — Never 
mind;  I  must  not  refuse  to  talk  to  him.  (Aloud.) 
I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir. 

Fer.  If  you  don't  see  me  well,  sir,  perhaps  you'd 
like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

Spo.  Spectacles ! — Don't  talk  about  spectacles ; 
I've  been  an  actor,  and  am  ruined  by  spectacles. 

Per.  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  mean  stage  spectacles — I 
should  hardly  recommend  them ;  for,  upon  my 
honour,  I  think  some  of  them  are  the  most  un 
pleasant  things  on  earth  to  see  through. 

Spo.  Yes,  sir;  they  generally  close  the  eyes 
they're  presented  to.  (Aside.)  This  would  be  a 
sensible  young  man,  if  he  wouldn't  be  so  mad  as  to 
wear  his  clothes  in  that  fashion.  But  that  act 
alone  shows  him  to  be  very  far  gone. 

Fer.  (Aside.)  This  man  talks  reasonably  enough  ; 
but  what  the  deuce  makes  him  stand  in  that  way  ? 
I'll  ask  him  at  once.  (To  Spoutling.^  Sir,  may  I 
ask  you  what  is  the  reason  you  stand  in  that  par- 
ticular  attitude  ? 

Spo.  Can't  you  see,  sir,  that  I  stand  so,  because 
I  cannot  help  it  ?— Have  you  not  by  this  time  dis 
covered,  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
pump. 

Per.  No,  sir— how  should  I  ?  You  must  remem 
ber,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
upon  the  stage. 

Spo.  What's  that  to  do  with  it?  I  was  an  actor 
then ;  but  do  you  not  see  an  extraordinary  change  ? 

Per.   Dear  me!   no,  sir.    The   change  from  an 
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actor  to  a  pump  needn't  be  so  very  extraordi 
nary. 

Spo.  Well,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tako 
hold  of  my  handle  and  pump  me  ? 

Fer.  Pump  you ! — I've  got  everything  I  can  out 
of  you,  and  what's  the  use  of  pumping  you  now  ? 

Enter  DICK,  with  a  large  garden  ivatering-pot,  L. 

Dick.  Well,  gentlemen,  how  d'ye  do  ?  (To  Damp- 
ley.)  Wet  morning  this,  sir,  an't  it  ? 

Dam.  Very,  Dick ;  I  don't  know  when  the  rain 
will  give  over. 

Fer.  Give  over,  indeed! — If  it  came  down,  it 
would  be  given  over  us ; — but  I  don't  see  it. 

Dam..  Do  you  know,  Dick,  that  that  gentleman 
with  his  coat  the  wrong  way  before  will  have  it 
it  don't  rain  ? 

Dick.  Never  mind  him,  sir ; — poor  maniac  with 
his  head  turned  I  how's  he  to  know. 

Dam.  That's  what  I  said— how's  ho  to  know? 
But  he  would  persist,  though  he  saw  that  I  was 
obliged  to  hoist  rny  umbrella. 

Fer.  Why,  Dick,  you  don't  mean  to  agree  with 
that  gentleman  in  telling  me  it  rains  ? 

Dicfc.  Of  course  I  do.  (Apart  to  him.)  Don't  you 
see,  sir,  that  it's  part  of  the  doctor's  system  to 
humour  his  patients  ;  we  never  contradict  or  try 
to  convince  them ;  for  if  they're  cured,  there's  an 
end  of  the  job. 

Fer.  (Apart  to  Dicfc.)  Oh,  you  rascal!  your 
master's  establishment  ought  to  be  called  an 
asylum  for  the  encouragement  of  lunacy,  and  not 
for  the  cure  for  it.  I'll  expose  the  trick  ! 

Dicfc.  (Apart.)  Recollect,  sir,  you've  your  own 
point  togain,  and  so  don'tthwart  us.  (To  Dampley.) 
It  will  come  on  a  good  deal  sharper  presently,  I 
expect. 

(Places  a  chair  gently  behind  Dampley, 
and  gets  upon  it  with  a  watering-pot 
in  his  hand.) 

Dam.  Do  you  think  so,  Dick  ? 

(Dampley  puts  his  umbrella  on  one  side, 
and  loofcs  up — Dicfc  pours  a  quantity 
of  water  over  him  from  the  watering- 
pot,  and  Dampley  instantly  raises  his 
umbrella  to  its  former  position.) 

Dam.  Dear  me !  it  is  sharp,  indeed ! — I  thought 
it  was  inclined  to  be  fair. 

Fer.  (Apart.)  It  seems,  Dick,  you're  not  inclined 
to  bo  fair,  or  you  would  not  take  advantage  o£  a 
poor  maniac,  to  play  these  tricks  upon  him. 

Dam.  (To  Ferdinand.)  You  must  admit,  sir,  that 
it  came  down  pretty  smartly  then;  though  I 
thought  the  sky  looked  blue. 

Fer.  I  think  I  should  look  blue,  sir,  if  I  were 
treated  in  that  way.  (.4part  to  Dicfc.)  I'll  expose 
the  cheat  I 

Dicfc.  (-4part.)  You'd  better  not,  sir;  your  father 
will  be  here  presently. 

Fer.  Hang  my  father !  (To  Dampley,  violently.')  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you're  being  hoaxed,  cheated,  and 
imposed  upon  !  I  say,  sir,  it  does  not  rain ! 

Dam.  Take  him  away,  Dick :  a  man  who  can  say 
it  don't  rain  after  being  in  the  last  shower,  must 
be  dangerous.  (Dicfc pours  more  water  over  Dampley' s 
umbrella.)  Dear  me !  how  rapidly  it  comes  down  !— 
I'd  no  idea  it  was  such  a  hard  shower  I 

Spo.  Here— Dick!  Dick! 

Dicfc.  Coming,  sir,  coming.  How  do  you  find 
yourself  this  morning  ? 


Fer.  Find  himself,  indeed ! — Poor  fellow !  he's 
quite  lost  himself.  (To  Dicfc.)  What  deception  do 
you  mean  to  practise  upon  lain  ? 

Dicfc.  (To  Spoutling.)  Don't  mind  him,  sir;  he's 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  with  his  head  turned, 
but  he's  quite  harmless.  How  do  you  feel,  sir  ? 

Spo.  Why,  Dick,  to  say  the  truth,  I'm  glad 
you're  come,  for  I  want  a  little  of  your  kind  at 
tention.  I  asked  that  gentleman  to  pump  me,  but 
he  refused. 

Fer.  How  the  devil  was  I  to  pump  him  ? 

Dicfc  (To  Spoutling.)  Never  mind  him,  sir;  I'll  do 
it  for  you  in  a  moment. 

Spo.  Thank  you,  Dick ;  you're  a  kind  fellow. 

(Dicfc  places  a  pail  on  one  side  of  Spout- 
ling,  underneath  the  hand  extended  as« 
spout— he  then  takes  hold  of  the  hand 
held  out  as  the  handle,  and,  pretending 
to  pump,  pours  water  from  a  jug  behind 
Spoutling's  bacfc  into  tTiepail.) 

Dicfc.  There,  sir. 

Spo.  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Dick;  I  feel 
much  relieved.  If  you  had  not  done  what  you  have 
done,  I  should  have  burst,  and  drowned  you  all. 

Dicfc.  (-4part  to  Ferdinand.)  Won't  you  believe 
he's  a  pump  now  ? 

Fer.  (.dpart.)  Upon  my  honour,  after  that,  I 
don't  think  it  worth  while  to  deny  it. 

Dicfc  (Looking  off,  L.)  Oh,  here  comes  the  doctor, 
followed  by  your  father  and  a  young  lady.  Now 
you  must  keep  it  up ! 

Per.  My  father  '.—The  devil !  Then  I  must  be  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare ! 

(Capers  fantastically  about,  and  then 
seats  himself  in  a  chair.) 

Enter  DOCTOR  MULGENT,  MR.  FIZFIGGINS, 
and  LAURA,  L. 

Mul.  (To  Mr.  Fitzjiggins.)  There,  sir,  is  your  un 
fortunate  son ; — see  where  he  sits,  evidently  lost  in 
abstraction ! 

Fitz.  Ah  1  I  see  it  is  my  heir  apparent. 

Dicfc.  Oh,  sir,  did  you  say  you  were  the  parent  of 
that  'ere  ?  (Points  to  F&rdinand.) 

Fitz.  I  am. — Tell  me  what  are  his  symptoms  ?— 
Is  he  really  mad ' 

Dicfc.  I  believe  you,  sir :  your  heir  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Mul.  (To  Dicfc.)  Have  you  tried  the  soothing 
system  ? 

Dicfc.  I  have,  sir. 

Mul.    Well,   and   what   was  the   result?    The 
soothing  system  generally  succeeds. 
.  Dicfc.  Why,  he  sprung  upon  me,  and  knocked  me 
down. 

.Fitz.  Goodness  gracious !  then  he  is  violent.  I 
must  not  be  in  his  way. 

Dicfc.  In  ;his  way ! — No,  indeed,  sir :  if  you  were 
in  his  way,  I  should  not  like  to  come  into  yours. 
Would  you  like  to  speak  to  him  ? 

Fitz.  I  speak  to  him!— Oh,  'tis  of  no  use  my 
speaking.  But  what  has  he  been  saying  ? 

Dicfc.  Oh,  sir,  he's  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  his  father's  cruelty  in  disinheriting  him ;  and 
so,  to  pacify  him,  I  pretended  to  be  his  father,  and 
told  him  I  would  leave  him  my  property. 

Fitz.  Of  course,  I  would— every  farthing,  if  his 
complaint  would  only  take  a  fresh  turn. 

Dicfc.  Perhaps  it  will  soon,  as  it  has  already  come 
to  a  head.  But  love  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause 
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of  his  unhappy  condition.  Now,  I  conldu't  hnmonr 
him  in  this,  because  I  can't  pretend  to  bo  a  young 
lady  in  love  with  him.  But  if  this  young  lady 
would  only  condescend  to  assist  us  by  a  little  de 
ception,  she  would  be  of  great  service. 

I/aura.  I  shall  be  happy  to  aid  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Dicfc.  (To  Laura.)  His  eyes,  you  see,  are  intently 
fixed  on  yon,  and  pass  over  the  objects  at  your  side. 
(To  Mulgent  and  Fitzfiggins.)  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
you  had  better  retire  for  a  short  time,  until  we 
liave  seen  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

F itz.  Oh,  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  my  son 
restored  to  me  and  to  reason ! 

Dicfc.  I've  no  doubt  we  can  restore  him  to  reason, 
sir  :  but  as  to  restoring  him  to  you,  that's  quite 
another  affair.  Be  kind  enough  to  adjourn  to  the 
next  apartment. 

Mul.  We  will ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  administer 
tliis  medicine  to  the  unhappy  patient ;  I  am  almost 
convinced  it  will  prove  an  immediate  remedy  in 
this  awful  case  of  hypochondriasis.  (Apart  to  Dick. ) 
Don't  neglect  to  give  it  him,  Dick ;  for  I  shall  get 
more  by  curing  him  than  by  keeping  him  under  a 
delusion.  (To  Fitzfiggins.)  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 
we  will  retire  to  another  apartment. 

Fitz.  Anywhere  that  yon  choose  to  direct  me ; 
for  till  the  light  of  reason  returns  to  my  son's 
brain,  I  am  indeed  wretched. 

[Exeunt  Dr.  Mulgent  and  Mr.  Fitz 
figgins,  K.  .4s  they  go  out,  Dicfc  pours 
•water  over  Dampley,  who  puts  his  um 
brella  up  hurriedly. 

Dicfc.  Light,  indeed  .'—What  does  he  want  with  a 
light  in  his  son's  brain,  unless  he  wishes  him  to 
continue  lightheaded ?  (Apartto  Ferdinand.)  Now's 
your  time,  sir — keep  it  up ! 

(Retires  up  to  Dampley  and  Spoutling.) 

Fer.  (Strating  up,  and  advancing  towards  Laura.) 
What  form  is  that  I  see  before  me  ? — or,  rather, 
now  that  my  head  is  turned,  I  should  say,  I  see 
behind  me ! 

Laura.  Do  you  not  know  me  ?    It  is  your  Laura. 

Fer.  My  Laura! — Excuse  me  turning  my  back 
upon  you,  Laura ;  but  the  unfortunate  turn  things 
have  taken  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  so 
while  I  am  looking  at  you. 

Laura.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  me  ? — Do  you 
not  remember  the  many  happy  days  we  have  spent 
together  ? 

Fer.  Now  that  I  am  looking  backwards,  I  do. 
Yon  have  revived  in  me  some  reminiscences  of  the 
past ;  but  it  is  gone. 

Laura.  Why  not  look  forward  to  better  times  ? 

Fer.  Look  forward !— Can  you  ask  a  man,  whose 
head  is  turned,  to  look  forwards  ?  Mad  supposi 
tion  !  No,  no ;  my  life  must  be  spent  in  gloomy 
retrospections. 

Dicfc.  (At  the  lack,  to  Dampley.)  How  do  you  find 
yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Dam.  Find  myself !—  Why,  Dick,  I've  never  yet 
lost  myself. 

Dicfc.  It's  only  a  very  slight  shower  now,  sir; 
I'm  in  hopes  it  will  soon  give  over  altogether. 

Dam,.  I  wish  it  may ;  for  I'm  getting  rather  tired 
of  holding  up  my  umbrella. 

Fer.  (To  Laura.)  My  scheme,  you  must  admit, 
was  ingenious. 

Laura.  It  was ;  but  I  must  be  quite  convinced 
your  head  was  not  turned  in  reality  before  I  be 


come  your  wife :  I  must  be  certain  you  are  quite 
sane. 

Fer.  What  greater  proof  of  sanity  and  good 
sense  can  I  give  than  declaring  my  devotion  to 
you? 

Dicfc.  (Coming  forviard.)  Come,  that's  blarney — 
none  of  that !  (Looking  off,  n.)  Your  father  and 
the  doctor  are  watching  you.  Now,  you  must  give 
them  a  touch  of  the  violent. 

Re-enter  DOCTOR  MULGENT  and  MR  FITZ- 
FIGGINS,  B. 

Per.  (Rushing  towards  the  Doctor  and  seizing  him.) 
Ha!  who  is  this?  (Pushing  him  violently  away.) 
No!  you  are  not  the  victim  I  have  in  my  eye! 
There— there  he  is !  (Running  after  Mr.  Fitzfiggins, 
who  retreats  from  him.)  Yon,  sir  !  yes,  yon!  Give 
me  my  father !  what  have  you  done  with  him  ? 
where  is  my  father  ? 

Fitz.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  farther ! 

Fer.  What' s  that  ?  Give  me  my  father— you  have 
him  in  your  pocket!  (Looking  at  Doctor  Mulgent.) 
Ha !  there  is  the  villain  that  has  robbed  me  of  my 
father !  (Pursuing  and  seizing  him.)  Come  here, 
sir — to  the  pump  with  him  1 

(Forces  the  Doctor  up  to  Spoutling,  and 
holds  him  down,  while  Dick  pretends 
to  pump,  and  pours  water  over  .Mul 
gent.) 

Mul.  (Rising.)  Why,  Dick,  you  scoundrel!  how 
dared  you  assist  the  maniac  in  pumping  upon  me  ? 

Dicfc.  Yon  know,  sir,  you  told  me  to  humour  him 
in  all  his  fancies;  and  if  he  had  a  fancy  for  duck 
ing  you,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Fer.  (Rushing  again  to  Dr.  Mulgent.)  Give  me  my 
property ! — It  is  yon  who  have  persuaded  my  father 
to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling !  yon,  sir,  you ! 

Mul.  No  such  thing,  sir ;  I  persuaded  him  to  re 
instate  you.  Let  go  my  throat !  I  say,  Mr.  Fitz 
figgins,  my  advice  as  a  professional  man  is,  that 
you  should  consent  to  your  son's  marriage,  and 
reinstate  him  in  your  favour. 

Fer.  (Calmly.)  Sir,  you  talk  reason;  where  did 
you  pick  it  up,  that  you  are  able  to  let  it  drop  ? 

Fitz.  Ah !  my  displeasure  is  evidently  the  point 
on  which  he  has  gone  mad. 

Dicfc.  Decidedly,  sir ;  or,  if  he  is  not  quite  mad 
on  that  point,  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  com 
pletely  mad. — Suppose  you  give  your  consent 

Pitz.  But  are  you  ready,  Laura,  to  unite  yourself 
to  a  young  man  who  is  mad?  (To  Dicfc.)  Is  he 
fit  to  marry  ? 

Dicfc.  Fit  to  marry !— Why,  if  he's  mad,  it's  just 
the  time, 

Laura.  Oh,  sir,  I  do  not  fear ;  it  was  only  love 
that  turned  his  brain. 

Dicfc.  Marriage  will  bring  any  man  to  his  senses. 
Go  to  him,  sir,  and  soothe  him. 

Pitz.  (Approaching  Ferdinand.)  My  son,  do  you 
not  know  me  ? 

Per.  (Looking  steadfastly  at  him.)  Ha!  I  think  I 
do!  that  piercing  nose— that  withered  eyebrow— 
that  straggling  whisker !  It  must  be  my  father. 

Pitz.  Ah,  he  knows  me.  (Weeping.)  I  cannot 
restrain  my  tears. 

Dicfc.  (Aside.)  Cry  away,  old  chap  ;  'twill  do  you 
good! 

Dam.  (At  the  back.)  What  a  delightfully  refresh- 
ing  shower ! 

Dicfc.  (To  Mr.  Fitzfiggins.)  Now,  sir,  is  your 
opportunity;  tell  him  you  consent  to  all  he  re 
quires. 
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Fttz.  Willingly  I  do — .anything  to  see  his  coat  on 
the  right  way  again,  and  his  reason  restored.  My 
yon,  I  give  my  consent  to  yonr  union  with  Laura 
whenever  yon  please ;  .and  I  promise  that  my 
i 'state  shall  be  yours  at  my  death,  with  a  good 
income  whilst  I  live. 

Per.  Oh  !  my  head  turns  round  with  joy  !  (Ex. 
n mining  himself.)  How's  this? — Let  me  put  on 
my  coat  properly.  (Turning  it  the  right  way.) 
There — I  feel  another  thing  now,  and  wonder  at 
the  strange  delusion  I've  been  under ! 

Fitz.  Oh,  my  sou!  I  know  you  again,  now  that 
you've  turned  your  coat. 

Dick.  (Aside.)  He's  not  the  only  one  who  has 
turned  his  coat  to  get  hold  of  a  fortune!  (Going  up 
to  Dampley.)  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  rain  is 
over  ? 

Dam.  (Putting  down  his  umbrella,  and  rising.) 
Why,  I  must  say  it's  looking  very  fair  and  pleasant 
ever  head.  I  hope  the  fine  weather  will  continue. 


Dicfc.  (To  Spputling.)  And  you,  sir,  do  yon  still' 
persist  in  calling  yourself  a  pump  ?  You  must 
forget  the  character  for  a  time— at  least,  if  you 
want  encouragement 

Spo.  Do  as  you  please  with  me. 

Dick.  Well,  then,  I  won't  make  a  pump  of  you, 
but  only  a  handle,  to  aid  the  general  harmony. 
(Advancing  to  the  front,  c.)  I  hope  that  here  there 
will  be  no  heads  turned  away  from  us  ;  for  what 
should  we  do  if  you  refused  to  give  us  your  coun 
tenance  ? 

Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  fall  of  the 
Curtain. 

SPOUTLING.    DAMPLEY. 

3IR.  FITZ.      FER.      LAURA.      DR.  MUL. 

DICK. 
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"MR.  FORCEPS. — Old-fashioned  velvet  coat  and  breeches — long  skirted  vest — over-knee  stockings — 
Woodcock  wig— long  neckcloth— shoes  and  buckles. 

CAPTAIN  VIVID. — 1st  dress :  Undress  military  frock  coat — fashionable  white  trousers — boots — black 
sfcoek,  &c.  2nd  dress .-  A  naval  uniform. 

DENNIS  O'GLIB. — Pepper  and  salt  coatee— striped  vest — white  neckcloth — white  trousers  and  stock 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  at  an  Inn — a  side-fable,  with 
wine  and  glasses. 

CAPTAIN  VIVID  discovered  at  oreafc/ast— DENNIS 
O'GLIB  waiting  on  him. 

Vivid.  Well,  Dennis,  our  journey  to  Brighton 
has  as  yet  brought  us  but  little. 

Dennis.  It's  just  about  fifty  miles  it's  brought 
ns,  anyhow. 

Vivid.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  mean  that  we  have  done 
nothing ;  we  are,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the  object 
of  our  journey,  just  where  we  set  out. 

Dennis.  Now,  sir,  wid  respect  to  you,  we  are 
fifty  miles  from  where  we  set  out,  fait !  and  a 
pritty  set-out  we  are  likely  to  make  on't ! 

Vivid.  But  you  know  my  design  is  to  carry  off 
the  ward  of  old  Forceps,  who,  you  are  aware, 
refuses  me  his  house. 

Dennis.  Och  !  is  it  only  refusing  his  house  that 
he  does  ?  Well,  what  do  you  want  wid  his  house  ? 
You  only  want  his  ward,  vourneen. 

Vivid.  Yes ;  but  to  carry  her  off,  it  would  be 
necessary  I  should  have  all  my  wits  about  me. 

Dennis.  Och  !  darlin',  I  see  you  don't  want  to  be 
overburthened  wid  much  luggage. 

Vivid.  In  order  to  succeed,  it  will  require  very 
great  cleverness. 

Dennis.  Och!  that's  a  hint  you'll  want  me,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,  sir. 

Vivid.  If  you  can  be  of  assistance  in  the  act,  you 
may  share  the  benefit. 

Dennis.  Oh !  I  may  share  the  benefit  of  the  act 
may  I  ?  Well,  that's  one  way  of  rubbing  oft'  ould 
scores  bechnxt  ns.  But  what  is  the  man  who  won't 
let  you  have  his  ward  ? 

Vivid.  The  old  gentleman,  you  mean  ? 

Dennis.  The  devil  I  do  !    What  is  he  ? 

Vivid.  He's  a  retired  surgeon,  and  has  a  strong 
relish  for  anything  curious  or  horrible. 

Dennis.  And  he  don't  fancy  you  ?  Come,  that's 
strange,  anyhow  !  Only  one  of  my  jokes,  sir. 

Vivid.  Come,  sir,  no  insolence !  Can  you  aid 
me  ?  can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  into  the 
house  of  old  Forceps  ? 

Dennis.  Only  the  doorway,  sir,  that's  all. 

Vivid.   Pooh! — Something  strikes    me  I've   hit 

Dennis.  Oh,  well,  if  you've  hit  it  I  don't  wonder 
at  its  striking  you;  it's  only  tit  for  tat,  you 
know. 

Vivid.  I  shall  want  you  to  be  the  means  of  my 
getting  into  the  house.  (Giving  money.)  There  ! 

Dennis.  Och!    honey,  this  ain't  the  only  house 


that's  got  into  by  a  little  bribery.  Before  you  gavo 
me  this,  I  was  as  bare  of  money  as  a  frog  is  of 
feathers.  But  what  am  I  to  do  for  it  ? 

Vivid.  You  must  assume  the  character  of  somo 
natural  curiosity. 

Dennis.  Och!  dat's  a  bull,  anyhow;  for  if  I'm 
to  be  a  curiosity,  how  the  devil  can  I  be  nat'ral  ? 

Vivid.  Old  Forceps  will  be  delighted  at  meeting 
with  an  object  on  which  to  practise  his  skill  in 
physical  wonders,  and  will  readily  give  me  admission 
under  the  disguise  of  a  naval  captain,  which  I  shall 
assume  on  the  occasion. 

Denn  is.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Vivid.  Follow  my  directions,  and  I  will  always  be 
your  friend — in  fact,  you  may  depend  on  having  my 
countenance. 

Dennis.  Having  your  countenance!  Och!  den 
you  want  me  to  dress  up  as  some  monshtcr! 
That's  only  another  joke ! 

Fiuid.  This  insolence  is  past  bearing !  You  must 
s»o  as  a  monster,  but  you  must  have  your  own 
visage ;  I  don't  want  you  to  wear  mine. 

Dennis.  Well,  dat  puts  rader  a  better  face  upon 
the  matter,  anyhow. 

Vivid.  But  I  have  not  yet  resolved  upon  what, 
you  shall  be.  Could  you  go  as  the  living  skeleton  ? 
Oh,  no  ;  they  would  see  through  the  imposition. 

Dennis.  Now,  if  dey  could  see  through  it,  wo 
should  be  all  right ;  but,  unfortunately,  I'm  not  to 
be  sane  through  so  aisly. 

Vivid.  Would  you  do  for  a  dwarf  ? 

Dennis.  No  ;  I'm  above  that  fraud,  at  any  rate. 

Vivid.  Yes,  I  fear  you  are,  for  I  think  you  must 
run  about  upon  five  feet. 

Dennis.  Och!  if  I  did  run  about  upon  five  fate,  I 
should  be  a  curioshity  ready  made ;  but  I  run 
about  upon  only  two  fate,  as  yon  know ;  so  what' s 
the  use  of  making  mo  out  a  five-legged  quad 
ruped? 

Vivid.  What  shall  I  make  of  you?  Who  can 
you  be  beside  yourself  ? 

Dennis.  I  think  yon  must  be  somebody  besido 
yourself,  to  want  me  to  make  such  a  brute  of 
myself ;  but  if  I  must  be  somebody  beside  myself, 
I'll  be  the  Siamese  Twins. 

Find.  Nonsense !  how  can  you  play  the  part  of 
twins? 

Dennis.  Sure,  the  dresses  ye've  got  already ;  for 
don't  you  renumber  when  you  went  wid  another 
in  the  disguise  of  the  twins  to  the  masquerade  ? 
Fiuid.  Yes,  I  do ;  we  went  in  character. 
Dennis.  Oh,  of  course !    When  I  say  you  were  in 
disguise,  I  meant  to  say  you  had  a  charackter. 
Vivid.  What, sir? 

Dennis.  Oh,  don't  mind  it;  only  another  joke. 
You  had  one  charackter  bechnxt  you,  yon  know  I 
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and  perhaps  it's  more  than  yon  could  have 
umshtered  separately. 

Vivid.  Come,  sir,  you  arc  too  familiar  by  half. 
Though  the  Idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  if  I  could  meet 
with  another  fellow  about  your  own  height.  (A 
knock  is  heard  without,  E.)  Glib,  see  who's  there. 

Dennis.  Yes,  yer  honour.  (Calling.)  Who's 
there  ? 

Simon  Slow.  (Without.)  Boots. 

Fir  id.  It  would  be  no  bad  idea  to  make  a  twin 
of  that  fellow.  (Calling.)  Here,  Boots! 


Enter  SIMON  SLOW,  K.,  with  a  pair  of  boots  in  his 
hand. 

Simon.  Well! 

Dennis.  Come,  Boots,  don't  you  hear  ye're 
called  ?— Where's  your  manners  ?  Such  Boots  as 
yon  stand  in  need  of  polishing. 

Simon.  Yon  don't  think  I'm  going  to  throw  in 
manners  for  what  I  get  here  ?  I  can  be  civil  when 
I'm  paid  for  it. 

Vivid.  Well,  my  good  fellow,  I'm  disposed  to  be 
liberal ;  there— there's  a  shilling  for  yon. 

Dennis.  A  shilling !    Arn't  you  ashamed  of  your 
self  to  give  the  man  a  shilling  ?    He'll  make 
baste  of  himself.    There's  sixpence  for  you. 

Simon.  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'll  say  Sir  for  a  week  to 
come  for  this.  I  charge  my  civility  at  twopence 
per  day. 

Vivid.  Yon  seem  to  know  its  value. 

Simon.  Yes,  sir ;  I've  seen  better  days,  and  I 
know  what  gentlemanly  conduct  is ;  I  used  to  drive 
a  cab. 

Vivid.  An  excellent  school  for  gentlemanly 
conduct,  truly ! 

Simon.  Ah,  sir,  cabmen  are  like  duellists ;  they 
are  all  men  of  honour. 

Vivid.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Simon.  Why,  there's  not  one  of  them  hardly  but 
what  has  killed  his  man. 

Vivid.  (Apart  to  Dennis.)  This  fellow  shall  act 
the  other  Siamese  Twin.  But  how  shall  we 
persuade  him  ? 

Dennis.  (Apart  to  Vivid.)  Arrah!  make  him 
drunk,  and  make  a  twin  of  him  wedder  he  likes  it 
or  no. 

Fit-id.  (.Aside.)  A  good  thought.  (.Aloud.)  Boots, 
my  good  fellow,  can  you  drink  ? 

Simon.  (Exchanging  loots  with  Dennis.)  Why, 
I'm  not  much  given  to  it,  but  I  likes  a  drop  now 
and  then. 

Dennis.  Come,  den,  let's  you  and  I  drink  my 
maister's  health.  (Going  to  the  side-table.)  Here, 
honey,  I'll  charge  the  glasses. 

Simon.  (Sitting  E.  of  the  table.)  Oh,  yes,  I  dare 
say— charge  the  glasses ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  pay 
for  them. 

Fiwd.  No :  come,  drink  away,  I'll  pay  for  all. 
(Simon  d.-infcs.)  That's  right;  don't  be  afraid  of 
it — it  will  do  you  good. 

Simon.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman.  (To  Dennis.) 
So  are  you,  sir. 

Dennis.  That's  true,  my  darlen  ;  when  the 
wine's  in,  the  truth  comes  out.  Drink  away! 
(Aside.)  Where's  the  brandy  ?  I'll  dose  him. 

Siwon.  Thank' ee!— Here's  your  health,  and  may 
you  never  want  what  you  are  in  need  of !  (Drin/os.) 

Dennts.  Thank'ee  ! 

Simon.  This  is  good  stuff;  it's  better  than 
heavy. 

Dennis.  Now  take  anudder  glass,  and  let's  have 
a  sintiment. 


TWINS. 

Simon.  (Seriously.)  Here's  may  the  man  what 
loses  one  eye  in  defence  of  his  country,  never  sec 
out  of  the  other. 

Dennis.  That's  a  one-eyed  toast. 

Simon.  If  I  drink  much  more  of  this,  it'll  make 
my  head  swim. 

Dennis.  Swim,  will  it?  Then,  honey,  you'll  be 
half-seas  over. 

Simon.  No,  I  shan't,  for  I'm  always  as  sober  as 


Fii'id.  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  (Apart  to  Dennis.) 
Now,  then,  away  with  him;  let's  carry  him  off, 
and  dress  him  for  his  new  character. 

Dennis.  (Apart.)  Och  !  but  he's  drunk  ;  it  won't 
do  to  have  one  twin  drunk  and  the  oder  sober. 

Fivid.  Oh,  yes;  the  curiosity  will  be  so  much 
the  greater,  and  the  delight  of  Forceps  be  in  pro 
portion.  But  he'll  be  sober  by  the  time  he  gets  into 
the  old  gentleman's  presence. 

Dennis.  Well,  jist  as  you  like;  and  if  he  should 
not  be  able  to  account  for  his  situation  when  ho 
finds  himself  turned  into  a  twin,  we'll  tell  him  it's 
only  the  effect  of  the  wine  which  makes  him  see 
double. 

Fiuid.  Very  good,  indeed!  Well,  Dennis,  I'm 
off  to  my  apartment  to  prepare  for  the  adventure; 
finish  Boots,  and  bring  him  after  me. 

[Exit,  K. 

Dennis.  (Aside.)  I'll  polish  him  !  (.Aloud.)  Drink 
away,  my  darlen',  and  don't  be  afraid  of  it! 

Simon.  I  likes  it  too  well  to  be  afraid  on  it.  I 
can  keep  my  head  above  water.  Here's  your  iolly 
good  health !  (Drinks.) 

Dennis.  Och !  den  you  fale  it  swimming,  eh  ? 

Simon.  And  here's  my  jolly  good  health! 
(DnnJM.)  Not  at  all,  (.Rising.)  Here's  your  health- 
hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  (Goes  to  sit,  but  falls  on  the 
ground,  Dennis  having  removed  the  chair.)  Why 
the  cheer's  drunk! 

Dennis.  Arrah!  you  wanted  one  cheer  more. 
Come,  get  up  ;  never  go  down  in  sight  of  port. 

Simon.  It  arn't  port— it's  very  good  stuff 
(Drinks.)  It's  Cape. 

Dennis.  Come,  den,  have  anudder  glass  of  it ; 
double  the  Cape  bouldly,  and  don't  go  into  port  for 
the  present ! 

Simon.  That's  a  good  joke !  I  say,  I  believe  I'm 
very  drunk;  I'm  cursed  if  the  furniture  arn't 
dancing  a  reel. 

Dennis.  Arrah,  now!  it's  the  reel  stuff  that  does 
it.  Why,  I've  seen  a  cask  of  sherry  so  elated  wid 
its  contents  that  the  barrel  has  began  dancing  a 
hornpipe. 

Simon.  Oh,  that's  a  lie  !  you  might  as  well  tell 
me  that  the  wine  vaults  was  a  waltzing. 

Dennis.  Come,  I  say,  don't  you  give  me  the  lie, 
or  I'll  let  yon  drop.  (lets  him/all.) 

Simon.  Well,  that's  giving  me  the  lie  rather 
sharply.  Pick  me  up,  there's  a  good  fellow ! 

Dennis.  Not  till  you've  apologised  for  what 
you've  let  fall  jist  now. 

Simon.  Will  you  apologise  for  what  you  let  fall 
just  now  ?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Dennis.  (Helping  him  up.)  Well,  come,  we  won't 
quarrel.  (.Aside.)  Poor  fellow!  he's  very  far 
arone,  considering  he  hasn't  moved  out  of  the  room ; 
the  new  port  has  played  ould  gooseberry  in  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  glare  jist  like  two  grave  ones. 
(.Aloud.)  Come  along,  honey. 

Simon.  I've  seen  better  days.  I  say,  I  was  a 
gentleman  once ;  I  can  remember  the  time. 
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Dennis.  (Holding  him  up.)  Then  your  memory 
goes  a  long  way  back,  I  take  it. 

Simon.  Sir,  let  me  tell  yon  that  the  man  who  - 
Cab,  yonr  honour  ?  Going  down,  your  honour  ? 
going  down?  (Staggering.)  But,  I  say,  tip  us  the 
tanner  back  ! 

Dennis.  Now,  arn't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
ask  a  jintleman  for  money  ?  If  you  hadn't  named 
it,  I  never  should.  Throuble  yourself  about  yonr 
own  debts,  and  never  mind  mine.  Come,  don't  you 
be  goen  down  ;  kape  upon  your  legs,  will  you,  like 
a  sensible  man,  and  trust  to  yonr  understanding. 

Simon.  How's  this  ?  My  arms  and  my  head 
want  to  go  a  different  way  from  my  legs. 

Vivid  (Without,  B.)  Here,  Dennis!  bring  the 
Boots  ! 

Dennis.  Coming,  sir  !  I'll  bring  the  boots—  both 
pairs  on  'em. 

[Exit  R.,  carrying  Simon  on  his  back, 
and  tafcing  up  the  boots. 


SCENE  II.—  A  Room  in  the  Souse  of  Mr.  Forceps. 
Enter  SALLY,  B. 

Sally.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  this 
place  ;  young  missus  is  very  well,  but  I  don't  like 
master;  he's  up  to  all  manner  of  antics,  and 
always  poring  over  what  he  calls  antiques  ;  then 
the  old  man's  so  strict,  he  don't  allow  no  followers, 
and  I'm  obliged  to  turn  off  all  them  chaps  as  used 
to  come  swearing  fidelity  down  the  area.  I  can't 
get  a  bit  of  adoration  no  how,  except  I  gets  now 
and  then  a  sigh  through  the  street-door  key-hole. 
It's  true,  all  the  tradesf  oiks  that  come  to  the  house 
are  in  love  with  me,  and  I  take  in  a  billet-doux 
nearly  every  day  with  the  milk  ;  for  the  man  who 
comes  round  with  it  swears  he  can't  live  without 
me;  —  the  baker,  too,  sends  in  his  protestations 
regularly  every  morning  with  the  hot  rolls  ;  and 
not  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  comes  in  from  the 
butcher  that  don't  have  honourable  proposals 
wrapped  up  in  the  fat,  or  fastened  on  with  a 
skewer,  like  the  bill  every  Monday.  But  I  can't 
abear  all  that  under-hand  sort  of  work  ;  I  like  to 
be  where  I  can  have  my  beaux  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  I  look  for  that  sort  of  thing  as  a 
perquisite,  just  as  the  cook  expects  her  grease  pot 
and  her  kitchen  stuff.  I'll  never  take  a  situation 
again  where  I'm  not  allowed  followers:  I  only 
asked  for  three  cousins  and  two  brothers  to  be 
allowed  to  see  me,  and  what  can  be  more  mode 
rate  ?  However,  in  the  next  place  I  go  to,  I'll 
have  my  tea  and  sugar  found  me,  and  I'll  be  al 
lowed  two  favourite  admirers,  and  three  unsuccess 
ful  ditto.  If  you're  shut  up  from  seeing  anybody 
all  the  week,  I  should  like  to  know  what's  the  use 
of  being  fascinating  on  Sundays.  It  costs  me  no 
trifle  to  keep  up  my  captivating  powers.  ;  in  fact, 
almost  all  my  wages  goes  in  ribbons  and  laces  to 
improve  my  loveliness.  I  can't  afford  to  throw  the 
money  away  :  blooming  cheeks  cost  at  least  half  a 
crown  a  week—  that  is,  if  one  uses  the  best  vermil- 
lion. 

Enter  MARIAN,  B. 
Mar.  Oh,  Sally  !  I'm  not  at  all  happy  ;  I  want 

SaUy.  Do  you,  miss  ?  Can  I  run  and  fetch  you 
any  ? 

Mar.  No,  Sally  ;  you  misunderstand  me  :  I  wish 
for  a  warm  heart. 


Sally.  Yes,  miss;  particularly  so ;  but  what's 
matter  with  you  ?    Are  you  in  love  ?     Will  th. 


Sally.  A  warm  heart  ?  What  a  strange  fancy  ! 
Are  you  hungry,  then,  miss  ? 

Mar.  Pooh ! — Must  I  then  look  for  sympathy  hi 
yain  ? 

Sally.  I  haven't  got  any  sympathy ;  but  if  you 
are  not  well,  I  can  bring  you  some  hartshorn. 

Mar.  Ah !  you're  an  artless,  innocent  creature ! 

sthe 
there 

bo  an  elopement  ?  because,  if  there  is  to  be  one, 
let  me  know  soon,  as  you  and  your  intended  will 
occupy  the  carriage,  I  must  give  notice  to  all  my 
admirers  that  I'm  ready  to  attend  to  candidates 
for  the  dickey. 

Mar.  Really,  Sally,  this  conversation  surprises 
me. 

Sally.  Does  it,  ma'am  ?  Then  your  last  waiting- 
woman  was  not  fit  for  her  situation.  If  you  were 
in  love,  and  never  heard  of  an  elopement,  she  did 
not  know  her  business : — the  duty  of  a  lady's  maid 
is  to  carry  a  billet-doux,  and  pack  up  her  mistress's 
clothes  at  half  an  hour's  notice. 

Mar.  I  must  not  hear  this  language ;  pray  recol 
lect  decorum. 

Sally.  Decorum !  who's  he  ?  How  can  I  recol 
lect  a  person  I  never  knew  ?  Decorum !  decorum ! 
I  never  heard  his  name  before. 

Mar.  The  fact  is,  Sally,  I'm  in  love. 

Sally.  I'm  glad  of  it,  miss.  (Aside.)  That's 
double  wages,  then,  at  once  for  me. 

Mar.  But  poor  Vivid  is  not  rich. 

Sally.  Of  course  not,  miss,  if  he's  poor ;  but  I 
suppose  he  can  muster  the  money  for  Gretna.  I 
hope  he  an't  like  an  old  flame  of  mine,  who  offered 
to  run  away  with  me,  and  put  me  into  a  public 
cab,  but  couldn't  muster  more  than  a  shilling  fare 
towards  the  journey. 

Mar.  But  he  has  ingenuity,  and  is  truly  de 
voted. 

Sally.  But  devotion  won't  pay  a  posting  ac 
count. 

Mar.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  devise  some  scheme 
for  carrying  me  off  ;  in  which  case  you  will  be  re 
quired. 

Sally.  Oh,  ma'am,  you  may  count  upon  me ;  but 
I'll  be  off.  (Forceps  speaks  without,  L.)  Here's  old 
master  coming!  I'll  be  going!  What  an  old 
fright ! 

[Ei'it,  L.,  passing  and  curtseying  to  For- 
cep  as  he  enters. 

Enter  FORCEPS,  L. 

For.  Ah,  Marian,  my  dear,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Melan 
choly,  as  usual !  I  suppose  it's  about  that  Mr. 
Vivid,  whom  you  met  in  London.  I  tell  you,  you 
shall  never  marry  him. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  object  to  a  person  whom  you  have 
never  seen. 

For.  Why  should  I  not  ?  I've  often  told  you 
yon  shall  wed  none  but  a  man  of  scientific  pur 
suits,  or,  at  least,  somebody  out  of  the  common 
way. 

Mar.  But  people  that  are  out  of  the  common 
way  are  not  at  all  in  my  way.  I  don't  want  a  man 
to  come  making  love  to  me  upon  scientific  prin 
ciples. 

For.  Your  husband  shall  be  a  connoisseur  in 
antiquities — a  man  of  taste. 

Mar.  His  taste  I  shan't  dispute ;  that  he'll  prove, 
of  course  ;  but  any  person  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  antiquities  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 
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For.  Well,  you'll  have  nobody  el#c ;  for  my  part, 
I  am  an  adorer  of  what's  curious ;  I  am  completely 
wrapped  up  in  the  horrible. 

Mar.  Indeed,  so  I  should  say,  Judging  from  your 
outward  appearance. 

For.  No  insolence  to  me,  miss !  it  won't  do,  I  can 
tell  you.  Be  off  to  your  room. 

Mar.  Yes,  I  will.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being 
so  full  of  vanity  and  self-love,  when  you  have  such 
a  taste  for  monstrosities 

[Exit,  K. 

For.  Well,  I'm  sure,  that's  a  pretty  way  to  treat 
a  guardian !  Ah,  I  have  indeed  a  veneration  for 
relics ;  every  bell-pull  in  the  house  is  made  of  the 
identical  rope  that  hanged  some  celebrated 
murderer  ;  and  I  always  eat  my  breakfast  with  the 
very  knife  that  was  used  by  some  famous  assassin. 
I've  got  as  many  snuff-boxes  made  out  of  Shak- 
spcare's  mulberry  tree,  as  would  make  nearly  a 
forest ;  and  I  have  got  an  old  cigar — such  a  cigar ! 
an  immense  cigar !  — said  to  have  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Plato  the  philosopher. 

Re-enter  SALLY,  with  a  letter,  L. 

Sally.  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

For.  I  wouldn't  part  with  that  cigar  for  any 
money ! — Such  a  cigar ! 

Sally.  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

For.  A  what  ? 

Sally.  (Very  loud.)  A  letter,  sir,  and  the  gentle 
man  waits  for  an  answer. 

[Exit,  L. 

For.  Eh  ?  oh !  Indeed,  there's  not  such  another 
virtuoso  in  the  world;  the  British  Museum  is 
nothing  to  my  collection.  I've  got  the  original 
potatoe,  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and— Hollo !  what's  all  this? 
(Reading.)  "Sir,  hearing  of  your  fame  as  a 
virtuoso —  "  Ah,  great  people  will  be  talked 
about.  I've  been  offered  one  hundred  pounds  for 
that  potatoe.  (Evading.)  "I  have  ventured  to  call 
on  you  with  that  famous  natural  curiosity,  the 
Siamese  twins,  of  which  I  am  proprietor."  Bless 
me,  here's  an  honour!  (.Reading.)  "  I  liave  brought 
them  to  you,  as  I  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  great 
scientific  attainments  in  the  trial  of  some  experiments 
which  I  purpose  practising .  Yours,  &c."  Oh!  this 
is  admirable!  my  reputation's  made!  I'll  go  im 
mediately  and  receive  the  gentleman.  The  Siamese 
Twins  taken  into  my  house ! — Why,  I  could  let  it 
for  double  the  rent  after  such  an  honour  being 
done  to  it.  I  have  not  been  so  happy,  or  felt  so 
comfortable,  since  I  had  the  honour  of  having  my 
finger  nearly  jammed  off  by  the  very  thumb 
screw  used  in  torturing  the  martyrs  of  antiquity.  I 
wouldn't  part  with  the  pain  for  anything. 

[Exit,  R. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  VIVID,  in  a  naval  uniform,  L., 
/allowed  by  DENNIS  and  SIMON,  dressed  as  the 
Siamese  Twins. 

Simon.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  don't  like  this  work 
at  all ;  sowing  me  up  with  wine,  and  then  sewing 
me  up  in  this  dress !  It's  too  bad,  gentlemen— I 
shall  go ! 

Dennis.  No,  yon  don't ;  I've  got  you  tight, 
honey ! — You  can't  go  without  my  going  wid  you ; 
so  you'd  better  be  aisy. 

Fit-id.  Yes,  only  consent  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Siamese  Twin  for  a  little  while,  and  you'll  bind  me 
to  you  for  ever. 


Simon.  But  what  occasion  was  there  to  bind  this 
fellow  to  me  also  ? 

Vivid.  Has  he  not  explained  to  you  that  I  want 
you  both  to  represent  a  lusns  naturze  ? 

Dennis.  Yes,  sir,  I  tould  him  it's  a  lusns  natural 
that  we're  tied  up  so  tightly  together  for. 

Simon.  Oh,  yes,  I  wish  you'd  loose  us  naturally, 
Mr.  O'Glib ;  you're  a  pretty  fellow  to  put  me  in  this 
situation ! 

Dennis.  Why,  you  scamp,  you  ought  to  be  proud 
of  the  connection. 

Simon.  Humbug !  I  wish  I  had  a  pair  of  scissor?, 
and  then  I'd  cut  the  connection. 

Dennis.  If  ye're  not  aisy,  I'll  begin  to  pitch  into 
you ;  and  if  you  run  away,  I'll  be  sartin  to  run  after 
you,  my  darlen. 

Vivid.  Come,  come,  no  quarrelling.  Forceps 
will  be  here  presently,  and  then  you  must  be  as 
much  alike  as  possible — you  must  be  on  your  best 
behaviour. 

Dennis.  Do  you  hear  that,  you  blackguard? — 
You  must  be" as  much  like  me  as  possible. 

Simon.  I  won't  stand  by  to  be  insulted  in  this 
way ;  I'll  expose  the  deception  to  old  Forceps. 

Dennis.  And  if  you  dare  to  say  a  word  about 
deception,  I'll  give  you  such  a  whack  wid  one  of 
your  own  fists,  as  ye  shan't  forget  in  a  hurry  ;  and 
I'll  cry  out  pretty  well  too,  to  let  the  ould  fellow 
think  I'm  hurting  myself, 

Vivid.  Come,  this  bickering  won't  do ;  you  must 
not  be  falling  out ;  you  should  be  united. 

Simon.  I  wish  we  could  fall  out ;  as  to  being 
united,  we're  too  much  united  already.  Oh,  if  my 
mother  could  see  me  now ! 

Fivid.  But  hasn't  Glib  told  you  you  were  to  have 
a  good  round  sum  ? 

Dennis.  I  meant  to  tell  him,  and  that's  the  same 
thing. 

Simon.  What,  you  wanted  to  do  me  ? 

Dennis.  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ? 

Vivid.  (Looking  off.)  So,  pray  be  on  your  guard, 
for  here  comes  the  servant. 

Enter  SALLY,  K. 

Sally.  My  master  says  he'll  see  the  monster 
directly,  and  hopes  you'll  walk  up  immediately. 

Vivid.  Very  well,  my  dear.  (Apart  fo  Dennis.) 
Now,  Dennis,  mind  what  you're  about— none  of 
your  old  tricks.  (To  Sally.)  I'll  wait  on  your 
master,  my  dear. 

Sally.  Thank  you,  sir ;  you'll  find  him  up-stairs! 
(Aside.)  You'll  find  your  way  up  as  you  can,  for 
I'm  determined  to  have  a  peep  at  this  curiosity. 
Lord!  I'm  almost  afraid  to  look  round ;  two  people 
in  one !  How  very  odd !  and  yet  it's  not  odd,  be 
cause  it's  even. 

Simon.  (^Isidc.)  Why,  that's  my  Sally,  as  used  to 
ride  out  with  me  when  I  was  a  cabman — my  fare, 
as  I  used  to  call  her !  She  won't  know  me. 

(Dennis  and  Simon  come  forward.) 

Sally.  How  d'ye  do,  sir— I  mean  to  say,  how  do 
you  do,  gentlemen  ? 

Dennis.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  my  dear.  Coma 
near  us,  my  darlen — don't  be  afraid ! 

Simon.  (Apart  to  Dennis.)  Come,  I  say,  Mr. 
O'Glib,  you  must  not  begin  those  tricks  unless  I 
have  a  share. 

Dennis.  Och,  nonsense !  it's  all  the  same  consarn. 
You  know  we're  a  firm,  and  if  I  choose  to  make 
love  in  the  name  of  O'Glib  and  Co.,  you  nade  not 
be  active. 
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Simon.  (Apart.)  Well,  then,  in  this  case,  I'm  to 
be  the  sleeping  partner  ? 

Dennis.  No,  I'll  manage  it. 

Simon.  (Apart.)  Bnt  you  must  be  all  fair;  that 
girl  is  my  Sally,  and  I  want  to  urge  my  suit. 

Dennis.  Och,  my  boy  !  I'll  do  it  for  you  nately  ! 
it's  all  the  same  thing,  you  know,  so  I'll  make  love 
for  yon — don't  you  undershtand  ?  and,  of  course, 
you'll  have  the  advantages  of  it;— she'll  know  you 
mane  all  I  say,  jist  as  much  as  yourself.  (To 
Sally.)  Come  here,  my  swate  crater  ;  we're  very 
harmless.  (Pulls,  and  kisses  lier.) 

Sally.  (Aside.)  Why,  the  Twins  are  getting  very 
rude,  and  there's  no  one  to  take  my  part.  (Boxing 
Simon's  ear.)  Come,  take  that,  and  learn  to  be 
have  yourself ! 

Simon.  Hollo !  what's  that  for,  I  should  like  to 
know? 

Sally.  Why,  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with 
inc. 

Simon.  I  didn't  take  liberties  with  you— I  didn't 
kiss  you. 

Sally.  Well,  but  the  other  part  of  you  did,  and 
it's  all  the  same. 

Dennis.  Of  course  it  is  ;  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
as  much  as  I  did.  It  was  a  luxury  to  him  as  well 
as  to  me,  and  I  had  my  share  of  his  box  on  the 
ear ;  I  fale  my  own  tingle  wid  it  now.  (Apart  to 
Simon.)  Come,  pretind  it's  all  the  same,  or  she'll 
find  us  out. 

Simon.  Well,  I  think  you're  a  great  brute  to  slap 
my  face. 

Sally.  Do  you?  Then  there's  another  for  your 
impudence.  (Boxes  Dennis's  ear.) 

Simon.  Oh,  oh !  how  that  hurts !  (Apart  to 
Dennis.)  There,  nowl  how  do  you  like  being  my 
deputy  ? 

Dennis.  (To  Sally.)  Arrah !  my  darlen,  don't  do 
that— don't  repel  my  tinder  vows  in  that  way ! 

Sally.  It  serves  you  right  for  being  double- 
faced. 

Re-enter  CAPTAIN  VIVID,  E. 

Vivid.  (To  Sally.)  Mr.  Forceps  is  desirous  to  see 
the  Twins  in  his  study ;  so,  perhaps,  my  dear, 
you'll  show  them  the  way  to  another  apartment, 
and  I'll  come  to  introduce  them  presently. 

Sally.  Certainly,  sir.  (Aside.)  Well,  this  is  an 
adventure ! — Who'd  ever  have  thought  that  I 
should  have  had  the  Siamese  Twins  for  a  beau !  If 
two  heads  are  better  than  one,  this  must  be  the 
acme  of  perfection. 

Simon.  Come  along,  Mr.  O'Glib;  but  mind,  I 
don't  mean  to  let  you  get  the  better  of  me  in  every 
thing  ;  it's  a  losing  game  with  me. 

Dennis.  How  can  it  be  a  losing  game  wid  you, 
when  it's  a  tie  bechnxt  us  ? 

[Exeunt  Sally,  Dennis,  and  Simon,  R. 

Vivid.  Well,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
pcheme !  I'm  in  the  house,  at  any  rate.  If  I  only 
get  my  Marian,  her  fortune  will  pay  all  my  debts, 
and  thus  I  shall  be  able  to  combine  honesty  with 
happiness.  The  dear  creature  little  suspects  how 
much  my  attachment  has  been  increased  by  the 

Srospect  held  out  of  releasing  me  from  my  cre- 
itors.  Every  glance  she  bestowed  on  me  seemed 
to  promise  the  settlement  of  some  small  account ; 
and  when  I  received  the  first  kiss,  it  was  like  pay 
ing  off  the  last  instalment  of  a  cognovit.  I  used  to 
put  off  all  my  duns  by  showing  my  love-letters  as 
a  proof  of  my  succe'ss ;  and  when  a  bill  became 
due,  they  were  satisfied  by  showing  them  a  billet 


doux  from  a  young  lady  who  was  known  to  possess 
funded  property.  (Looking  off.)  Here  comes  the 
adorable  creature !  She  walks  with  all  the  dignity 
of  an  owner  of  stock,  and  her  manner  evidently 
bespeaks  tho  bank  annuitant. 

Enter  MARIAN,  R. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  inestimable  treasure! 

Mar.  What,  Vivid!  are  you  the  owner  of  tho 
Siamese  Twins  ?  My  guardian  has  just  sent  me  to 
welcome  the  great  scientific  character.  But  how 
is  this  ?  what  means  this  naval  uniform  ? 

Vivid.  Oli !  I  was  some  time  ago  ill  the  Fleet— I 
mean,  the  navy. 

Mar.  My  gallant  creature!  then  you've  seen 
service  ? 

Vivid.  Oh,  yes ;  I've  long  been  familiar  with  the 
service— (Aside.)— of  writs,  at  any  rate  ! 

Mar.  Noble  fellow !  Were  you  ever  in  a  storm  ? 
has  my  adorable  Vivid  ever  been  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  ? 

Vivid.  Oh,  frequently;  I've  of  ten  been  in  troubled 
water ;  and  once,  when  in  his  majesty's  Fleet,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  swamped,  but  that  I 
got  bailed  out,  luckily. 

Mar.  Then  my  valiant  Vivid  has  been  in 
actions  ? 

Fit;  id.  Actions !  I  believe  you ;  I've  had  to 
defend  myself  in  several. 

Afar.  But  you  never  told  me  this. 

Vivid.  I  was  unwilling  to  cause  you  anxiety  on 
my  account. 

ifar.  Considerate  creature!  Perhaps  you  were 
then  in  action  at  sea,  when  you  were  away  from  me 
for  two  months  ? 

Vivid.  Yes,  dearest,  I  was  in  action  at  sea. 
(Aside.)—  There's  no  lie  there ;  it  was  an  action  in 
the  Marshalsea. 

Mar.  Doubtless  you  could  recount  many  of  your 
trials. 

Vivid.  Recount  my  trials ;  Oh,  yes,  that  I 
could ;  in  my  memory,  I  have  often  run  up  many 
scores. 

afar.  But  they  are  over.  How  ingenious  is  your 
present  scheme!  I'm  sure  my  guardian  will  be 
delighted  to  give  me  to  a  man  who  he  supposes 
possesses  such  a  curiosity  as  the  Siamese  Twins. 

Vivid.  I'll  go  and  conduct  them  to  his  study  ;  he 
may  be  impatient  to  see  them.  Oh,  my  Marian ! 
we  are  bound  by  irrevocable  bonds.  (Aside.)  That 
is,  by  bonds  I  have  given,  which  will  become  due  by 
about  the  end  of  the  honey-moon ! 

[Ea-eunt,  L. 

Enter  FORCEPS,  R. 

For.  Well,  this  is  real  happiness  !  I  am  about  to 
have  the  Siamese  Twins  in  this  very  apartment — I, 
who  would  walk  fifty  miles  to  see  anything  out  of 
the  way,  am  going  to  see  the  greatest  living  curi 
osity,  without  going  a  step  out  of  the  way  for  the 
privilege !  This  is  no  take-in ;  I've  patronized  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  have  been  duped  ;  but  this  is  a 
legitimate  curiosity.  I  went  to  London  four  years 
ago  to  see  a  child  with  "  Napoleon"  written  in  its 
eye,  but  that  was  all  my  eye ;  I  saw  nothing  at  all, 
though  they  said  it  was  written  by  Nature ; — but  if 
Nature  did  it,  the  sooner  she  gets  six  lessons  for 
improving  her  hand,  the  better.  I  couldn't  read  a 
syllable;  all  I  could  see  in  the  eye  was  a  black 
pupil,  as  if  Nature  had  had  top  much  ink  in  her 
pen,  and  dropped  a  blot  in  the  middle.  (Looking  off.) 
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Bnt  here  come  the  Siamese  Twins  ;  how  my  heart 
beats! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  VIVID,  L.,  ushering  in  DENNIS 
O'GLIB  and  SIMON  SLOW. 

Vivid.  (Apart  to  them.)  Now,  mind  how  you 
behave  yourselves  :  what  one  does,  the  other  must 
do  —  recollect  that. 

(Simon  puts  "his  finger  to  his  nose.) 

Dennis.  Now,  did  I  do  anything  like  that  ?  did 
you  ever  see  a  gentleman  put  his  finger  to  his 
uose  ?  It's  the  action  of  a  cabman  ! 

Vivid.  (To  Forceps.)  Sir,  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Siamese  Twins  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  so  well  able  as  yourself  to  appre 
ciate  the  curiosity. 

Dennis.  (Apart  to  Simon.)  Now  mind  you  make 
three  salaams  to  him. 

Zimon.  What's  a  salaam  ? 

Dennis.  (Pushing  down  Simon's  head.)  That's 
one  on  'em. 

(They  mafce  three  salaams  to  Forceps.) 

For.  (Examining  them  closely.)  Wonderful  ! 
astonishing  ! 

Dennis.  (To  Forceps.)  How  are  you,  my  ould  boy  ? 
tip  us  a  shake  of  your  daddle  ! 

For.  Dear  me!  why,  the  Twins  talk  Irish!— 
How's  that,  sir  ? 

Vivid.  Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  brought  them 
straight  from  Siam  to  Dublin,  and  there  they 
caught  a  touch  of  the  brogue. 

For.  Oh,  they  caught  it  at  Dublin  ? 

Dennis.  Arrah!  can't  you  see  we've  been  a 
Doublin,  or  how  the  deuce  could  there  have  been 
two  of  us  ? 

For.  He's  got  the  brogue  excessively  pat. 

Dennis.  Ah,  now,  did  ye  ever  hear  of  an  Irish 
man  that  wasn't  Pat  ? 

For.  (To  Vivid.)  Perhaps  you'll  explain  to  me  a 
few  of  the  properties  of  the  creature. 

Dennis.  It  is  the  properties  of  the  crater  you'd 
like  to  know  ?  Why,  the  crater  would  floor  such 
an  ould  chap  as  you  in  no  time. 

Vivid.  (Apart  to  Dennis.)  Be  quiet,  O'Grlib; 
you'll  betray  yourself  if  you're  so  boisterous. 

Dennis.  (Apart.)  It's  the  way  in  Siam. 

Vivid.  But  it's  not  the  way  here,  sir.  (To  For 
ceps.)  With  great  pleasure,  sir,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  gratify  your  curiosity  Shall  we  be  seated  ?  I 
shall  be  proud  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

(forceps  brings  a  chair  for  the  Twins,  L., 
who  fall  down  —  Vivid   brings   chairs 


for  himself  and  Forceps,  E.) 
e  Twins  of 


For.  Are  the  Twins  of  the  same  disposition  ? 

Vivid.  Quite;  what  pleases  one  pleases  the 
other. 

For.  I'll  give  one  of  them  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Dennis.  (^Ipart  to  Simon.)  Now,  mind,  I'm  going 
to  take  snuff. 

For.  I'll  tiy  the  effect.  (Giving  Dennis  snu/.) 
A  pinch  of  snuff  !  (Simon  sneezes.)  Oh,  wonder 
ful  !  I  will  give  one  of  them  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Simon.  I'll  drink  it,  sir,  if  you  please. 

For.  Why,  how's  that  ?  One  talks  Irish  and  the 
other  English. 

Vivid.  Oh,  that's  because  one  has  conversed  more 
with  English  people  than  the  other.  It  is  some 
what  strange  that  difference  should  exist,  as  it's 
the  only  one  between  them. 

Simon.  Now,  old  guy,  where's  the  brandy  ? 

[Exit  Forceps,  R, 

Dennis.  Where's  your  manners  to  call  the  gintle- 


Dennis.  Kape  your  hogshead  for  what  I 
I'll  have  the  brandy,  or  I'll  come  in  two,  anc 


man  an  old  guy?    Yon  never  open  your  month, 
that  you  don't  put  your  foot  in  it. 

Simo?i.  I  say,  now,  I  shall  drink  the  brandy,  and 
mind  you  must  pretend  to  like  it. 

Dennis.  No,  you  won't ;  if  :you  don't  let  mo  take 
it  quietly  I'll  dissolve  partnership,  and  you'll  lose 
your  reward. 

Vivid.  Pray  don't  quarrel  —  never  mind  the 
brandy!  I'll  give  you  enough  to  buy  a  hogshead 
afterwards. 

care ! 
and  then 

where  will  you  be  ?  "  What  would  you  do  if  I  moved 
a  repale  of  the  union  ? 

Re-enter  FORCEPS,  with  a  flaslc  of  brandy,  B. 

For.  Here's  the  brandy. 

Dennis.  (Snatching  it.)  Thank'ee,  sir.  (Drinfcs.) 
Now  I'll  take  a  glass  for  him.  (Drinfcs  again.) 

Simon.  I'd  rather  take  it  myself. 

for.  What,  ain't  it  all  the  same  which  drinks 
it? 

Dennis.  Parf  ectly,  one  and  the  same  thing.  I'm 
goen  to  drink  for  him  now.  (Drinfcs .)  There !  (To 
Simon.)  An't  it  delicious  ?  Don't  you  feel  it  goen 
down  our  tube  here  ? 

Simon.  I  see  it's  going  down  your  tube,  but  I 
don't  like  it  at  all. 

Dennis.  Now,  isn't  that  beautiful  ? 

Simon.  Yes,  beautiful  for  you. 

Dennis.  Why,  yon  haven't  had  enough ;  I'll  take 
another  drop  for  you,  you  greedy  dog !  (Drinfcs, 
and  drains  the  flask.)  There!  dad  you  ever  taste 
better  ?  I've  tasted  nothing  like  it. 

Simon.  Nothing  like  it,  indeed !  Nothing's  about 
as  much  like  it  as  anything  I  ever  tasted  ! 

Dennis.  You  shall  have  no  more ;  I'll  stop  the 
communication. 

For.  (To  Fiwd.)  Do  you  think,  sir,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  separate  the  Twins  ? 

Fivid.  I  am  in  hopes  it  may  be  accomplished; 
indeed,  I  have  the  instruments  in  the  next  apart 
ment  for  trying  the  experiment,  (Aside.)  Now 
I'll  be  off  with  his  ward,  and,  instead  of  preparing 
to  cut  one  couple  in  two,  I'll  go  and  secure  the 
formation  of  another. 

[Exit,  K. 

For.  (.4side.)  Well,  here  I  am  alone  with  the 
Twins.  I  wonder  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  I 
could  do  anything  in  the  way  of  experiment  ?  I'll 
throw  off  aU  personal  consideration,  and  make  one 
grand  effort  in  the  cause  of  science.  I'll  put  in 
practice  something  that  shall  immortalize  me,  and 
elicit  some  grand  scientific  truth  that  shall  hand 
down  the  name  of  Forceps  to  posterity.  I'll  go  and 
fetch  my  case  of  instruments. 

[Exit,  L. 

Simon.  What's  the  old  fellow  been  muttering 
about,  I  wonder  ? 

Dennis.  He's  gone  for  his  instruments  ;  if  there's 
anything  the  matter  with  you,  he'll  doctor  you  for 
nothing. 

Simon.  If  he  tries  any  nonsense,  we  must  make 
it  a  common  cause,  and  defend  ourselves. 

Dennis.  I'll  stand  by  you — we'll  stick  to  one 
anudder ! 

Simon.  Bnt  it  wasn't  fair  to  drink  all  the 
brandy. 

Dennis.  Never  mind,  honey ;  I  only  did  it  to 
prevint  our  beincr  discovered.  You  shall  have  the 
next  thing  he  brings. 
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Re-enter  FORCEPS,  with  a  large  knife,  and  a  case  ] 
of  instruments,  L. 

Dennis.  (Apart  to  Simon.)  There,  now  ye're  wel 
come  to  that  if  he  offers  it. 

Simon.  What's  he  going  np  to  with  us?    Don't  j 
let's  stand  any  nonsense. 

For.    Now   for   the    grand    experiment!     This  < 
amputating  knife  shall  be  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  there  is  a  real  sympathy  between  the  two 
bodies.    I'll  stick  it  into  the  arm  of  one,  and  sec 
if  the  other  will  feel  the  operation. 

Dennis.  Let  him  stick  it  into  your  arm,  and  I'll 
cry  out. 

Simon.  He's  going  to  murder  us ! 

Dennis.  Arrah !  don't  be  afraid,  you  coward ! 
Come  up  to  the  scratch  j  we  are  two  to  one,  any 
how. 

For.  (Approaching  Dennis  and  Simon  with  the 
knife.)  Now  for  the  important  point !  on  this  I 
shall  go  down  to  posterity. 

Dcnm's.  You'll  go  down,  but  wedder  to  posterity 
or  not,  I  can't  say.  Arrah !  come  on,  you  spal 
peen! 

(Dennis  puts  himself  in  a  fighting  atti 
tude,  attacks  Forceps,  and  hurries  him 
round  the  room,  dragging  Simon''  after 
him.) 

Ec-enter  CAPTAIN  VIVID,  MARIAN  and 
SALLY,  B. 

Vivid.  How's  this  ?  what's  this  disturbance  ? 

Dennis.  Why,  this  ould  rascal's  been  trying  to 
commit  murther.  I'll  knock  him  into  two  pieces, 
and  make  a  twin  of  him,  if  he  don't  mind  what 
he's  after ! 

Vivid.  Why  this  angry  debate  ? 

Dennis.  Debate,  did  you  say?  He  was  goen 
beyond  a  debate  —  he  was  jist  coming  to  a 
division. 

Vivid.  (To  Forceps.)  Sir,  this  interference  with 
my  property  is  unwarranted. 

For.  I  was  only  going  to  see  if  I  could  separate 
them;  it  would  be  such  a  triumph  of  art  over 
nature. 

Dennis.  Oh !  it  would  have  been  no  such  thing ; 
it  v/ould  only  have  been  a  triumph  of  that  carving- 


knife  ;  but  I  was  too  sharp  for  you.  If  the  young 
gentleman  hadn't  come  in,  I'd  have  knocked  you 
np  so  high,  you  could  study  astronomy  without  a 
telescope. 

Vivid.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  can  accomplish  the 
object. 

For.  I  should  be  enraptured  if  you  could ;  I 
should  be  astonished  to  see  them  come  in  two. 

Dennis.  You'd  be  more  astonished  to  find  your 
self  coming  to,  if  I  had  taken  the  throuble  to  knock 
the  breath  out  of  your  body. 

Fluid.  I  will  disunite  them  on  one  condition. 

for.  Name  it. 

Vivid.  That,  in  dissolving  one  union,  you  will 
sanction  another — that  of  myself  and  your  ward. 

For.  I  should  be  proud  of  an  alliance  with  so 
distinguished  a  personage. 

7imd.  Well,  then,  I'll  do  it;  lend  me  your 
knife. 

For.  But  will  you  perform  the  operation  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  ? 

Vwid.  To  be  sure  I  will;  they  will  be  delighted  at 
witnessing  it.  Advance,  Ching  and  Wang !  I  am 
about  to  perform  an  operation  on  you.  It  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  but  attended  with  a  considerable  de 
gree  of  pain. 

Dennis.  (To  Simon.)  Come  along !  don't  you  see 
the  maishter's  tired  of  you,  and  is  going  to  cut 
yon? 

Vivid.  (Cutting  the  band.)  There! 

Dennis.  Oh,  how  that  hurts! 

Simon.  What  a  release !  but  still  I  feel  singular 
by  myself.  And  now  I've  got  rid  of  the  worst  part 
of  me,  I  can't  do  without  a  better  half,  that's 
positive.  Sally,  may  I  hope  to  form  a  new  part 
nership  ? 

Sally.  Well,  I  thought  I'd  secured  two  husbands 
in  one,  but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

Simon.  Oh,  take  me!  you'll  find  me  such  a 
crummy  one ! 

Dennis.  No  such  thing— he's  all  crust!  What, 
then,  am  I  to  be  left  all  alone  ?  Oh,  no ;  though 
I  have  lost  one  connection,  I  have  a  more  agree 
able  one  there.  (Pointing  to  t7ie  audience.)  and  let 
me  hope  from  them,  at  least,  the  Siamese  Twins 
will  not  have  to  fear  a  division. 

THE  EHD. 
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SH    CLASSICS. 

COWPER'S  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per  post,  2d» 
extra.— A  new  and  complete  Edition,  with  Me 
moir,  Portrait,  and  Frontispiece, 

WORDSWORTH'S  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per  post. 
2d.  extra.— A  new  and  complete  Edition,  with 
numerous  illustrations. 

BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per 
post,  2d.  extra.  —  This  new  and  complete 
Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Robert  Burns  is  elabo 
rately  Illustrated,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
Poems,  Life,  and  Correspondence  of  the  great 
Scottish  Bard. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per 
post,  2d.  extra. —  New  and  complete  Edition, 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  Sixpence.  Per  post, 
2d.  extra.— The  works  of  James  Thomson,  com 
plete,  with  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  four  Illus 
trations. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  Sixpence.  Per  post, 
3d.  extra.— A  new  Translation,  complete,  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Illus 
trated.— Twopence.  Post-free,  2id.  Unabridged 
Edition.  [REMIT  HALFPENNY  STAMPS. 


DICKS'     ENGLISH    NOVELS. 

Now  Publishing,  in  perfect  volume   form,  price   Sixpence,  a  Series  of  Original  Novels,  by  the  most 
Popular  Authors.    Each  Novel  contains  from  TEN    TO    TWENTY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

45.  Blanche  Fleming.    By  Sara  Dunn. 

46.  The  Lost  Earl.    By  P.  McDermott 

47.  The  Gipsy  Bride.    By  M.  B.  O.  Malen. 

48.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  BySirE.  L.  Bulwer 

49.  The  Lily  of  St.  Erne     By  Mrs.  Crow 

50.  The  Goldsmith's  Wife.    W  H.  Ainsworth 

51.  Hawthorne.    By  M.  E.  O.  Malen, 

52.  Bertha.    By  Author  "  Bound  by  a  Spell." 

53.  To  Rank  through  Crime.    By  R.  Griffiths. 

54.  The  Stolen  Will.    By  M.  E.  6.  Malen 

55.  Pomps  and  Vanities.    Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer. 

56.  Fortune's  Favourites.    By  Sara  Dunn. 

57.  Mysterious  House  in  Chelsea.    By  E.  Boyd 
28.  Two  Countesses  <fc  Two  Lives.      M.E.Maleo 

59.  Playing  to  Win.    George  Manville  Fenn. 

60.  The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

61.  Doom  of  the  Dancing  Master.    C.  H.  Rosa 

62.  Wife's  Secret.  Author  of  "The  Heiress." 

63.  Castlerose.    Margaret  Blount. 

64.  Golden  Fairy.    Author  of  "Lestelle." 

65.  The  Birthright.    Author  of  "  Castlerose." 

66.  Misery  Joy.    Author  of  "  Hush  Money." 

67.  The  Mortimers.  Author  of  "  Wife's  Secret.' 

68.  Chetwynd  Calverley.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

69.  Woman's  Wiles.    Mrs.  Crow. 

70.  Ashfleld  Priory.    Author  of  "  Rachel." 

71.  Brent  Hall.    By  Author  of  "Birthright." 

72.  Lance  Urquhart's  Loves.    Annie  Thomas. 

73.  For  Her  Natural  Life.    Mrs.  Winstanley. 

74.  Marion's  Quest.    Mrs.  Laws. 

75.  Imogen  Herbert.    Author  of  "Mortimers.* 

76.  Ladye  Laura's  Wraith.    P.  McDermott. 

77.  Fall  of  Somerset.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

78.  Pearl  of  Levonby.    By  M.  E.  O.  Malen. 

79.  My  Lady's  Master.    By  C.  Stevens. 

80.  Beatrice  Tyldesley.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth 

81.  Overtaken.    By  Starr  Rivers. 

82.  Held  in  Thrall.    By  Mrs.  L.  Crow. 

83.  Ernest  Maltravers.     By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer 

84.  Nicholas  Nickleby.    By  Charles  Dickens.  " 

85.  Oliver  Twist.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

86.  Barnaby  Rudge     By  Charles  Dickens. 

87.  Paul  Clifford.    By  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer 

88.  Rienzi.    By  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 


1.  For  a  Woman's  Sake.    W.  Phillips. 

2.  Against  Tide.    Miriam  Ross. 
8.  Hush  Money.    C.  H.Ross. 

4.  Talbot  Harland.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

5.  Will  She  Have  Him  ?    A.  Graham. 

6.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

7.  Counterfeit  Coin.  Author  of  "Against  Tide." 

8.  Entrances  <fc  Exits.   Author  of  "Anstrutha." 

9.  Eugene  Aram.     By  Sir  K.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

10.  Tower  Hill.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

11.  Rose  &  Shamrock.  Author  of  "Lestelle." 

12.  South-Sea  Bubble.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 
18.  Nobody's  Fortune.     Edmund  Yates. 

14.  Twenty  Straws.  Author  of  "Carynthia." 

15.  Lord  Lisle's  Daughter.    C.  M.  Braeme. 

16   After  Many  Years.  Author  of '  'Against  Tide." 

17.  Rachel,  the  Jewess.    M.  E.  O.  Malen. 

18.  WhatistoBe.   Author  of  "Twenty  Straws.'' 
19  John  Trevlyn's  Revenge.    E.  Phillips. 

20.  Bound  by  a  Spell.    II.  Rebak. 

21.  Yellow  Diamond.    Author  of  "Lestelle." 

22.  The  Younger  Son.   Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer. 

23.  Pelham.    By  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

24.  Naomi.    Author  of  "Rachel." 

25.  Swept  &  Garnished.    A.  W.  Thompson. 

26.  Jennie  Gray.    Author  of  "Against  Tide." 
27  Lestelle.    Author  of  "Yellow  Diamond." 
28.  Tracked.    Author  of  "Bound  by  a  Spell." 
•29.  Carynthia.  Author  of  "Twenty  Straws." 
JO.  Violet  and  Rose.     Author  of  "  Blue  Bell." 
31.  Cost  of  a  Secret.    Author  of  "Two Pearls." 
:;2.  Terrible  Tales.    By  G.  A.  Sala. 

33.  Doomed.    Author  of  "  Tracked." 

34.  White  Lady.  Author  of  "  Ingaretha." 

X5.  Link  your  Chain.    Author  of  "  Blue  Bell." 
ati.  Two  Pearls.    Author  of  "Lestelle." 
:ir.  Young  Cavalier.     Author  of  '•  Tracked." 

38.  The  Shadow  Hand.    Author  of  "Naomi." 

39.  Wentworth  Mystery.    Watts  Phillips. 

40.  Merry  England.    W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

41.  Blue  Bell.    Author  of  "Link your  Chain." 

42.  Humphrey  Grant's  Will.   Author  "Doomed." 

13.  Jessie  Phillips.   Mrs.  Trollope. 


44.  A  Desperate  Deed.    By  Erskine  Boyd. 

Price   SIXPENCE;   post    free,   9d.   Except  ENP3ANCES    AND    EXITS  and    NOBODY'S   FORTUNE 
double  size,  ONE  SHILLING.    Remit  Halfpenny  Stamps. 

London  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Favonrite  Illustrated  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Home  Circle, 

BOW    BELLS, 

Published  Every  Wednesday,    contains 

TKenty-four  large  folio  Pages  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  Writers,  and  about  Twelve  Illuttrationt 

by  Eminent  Artists,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 

The  General  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Novels,  Tales  of  Adventure  founded  on  fact 
Tales  of  Heroism,  also  founded  on  fact,  History  and  Legends  of  Old  Towns,  with  Illustrative  Sketches  from 
the  Original  Pictures,  Complete  Stories,  Tales,  Picturesque  Sketches,  Tales  of  Operas,  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Actresses  (past  and  present),  Adventures,  National  Customs,  Curious  Facts.  Memoirs  with  Portraits  of 
Celebrities  of  the  Day,  Essays,  Poetry,  Fine  Art  Engravings,  Original  and  Select  Music,  Pages  Devoted 
So  the  Ladies,  The  Work-Table,  Receipts,  Our  Own  Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings 
end  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 

Weekly.  One  Penny.    MontJUy  Parts,  Ninepence.    Remit  ThreehaTJpenee  in  Stampt,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

With  the  Monthly  Parts  are  Presented:— Fancy  Needlework  Supplements,  Coloured  Parisian  Plates, 
Berlin  Wool  Patterns,  Fashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  &c.  &c. 

AI£  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,   ARTISTIC  AND  LITEEART,  ARE  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  I  to  XXXVI,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Keady. 

Each  Volume  contains  nearly  800  Illustrations,  and  640  Pages  of  Letterpress.  These  are  the  most  hand* 
•ome  volumes  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  Five  Shillings.  Post-free,  One  Shlllingand  Sixpence  extra. 


COMPANION   WORK    TO   BOW  BELLS. 
Simultaneously  with  Bow  BELLS  is  issued,  Price  One  Penny,  in  handsome  wrapper, 

BOW    BELLS    NOVELETTES. 

This  work  is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  Periodical  of  its  class  in  cheap  literature.     The  authors  and 
artists  are  of  the  highest  repute.    Each  number  contains  a  complete  Novelette  of  about  the  length  of  a 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  with  three  beautiful  illustrations,  and  is  Issued  in 
€tyle  far  superior  to  any  other  magazines  ever  published.    The  work  la  printed  In  a  clear  and  good  type, 

OIIk>weBellsaNovelettes  is  also  published  in  Parts,  Price  Sixpence,  each  part  containing  Four  Complete 
Novels.  Vols.  I  to  VII,  each  containing  Twenty-five  complete  .Novels,  bound  in  elegantly  coloured  cover, 
price  2s.  6d.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s.  6d. 


EVERY  WEEK.—  This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  large  pages,  19  published  every  Wednes 
day  simultaneously  with  Bow  BELLS,  It  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  largest  weekly  journal  except  Bow  BELLS.  A  Volume  of  this  Popular  Work  Is  published  Half. 
yearly.  Vol.  XXVI,  now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings.  Weekly,  One  Halfpenny.  Monthly,  Threepence. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGENDS  OF  OLD  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS.—  With  Illustrations  from  Original 
Sketches  The  Historical  Facts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  Original  Legends 
and  Engravings  are  written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists.  The  Work  is  printed  in  bold, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper;  and  forms  a  handsome  and  valuable  Work,  containing  743  quarto  pages,  and 
190  Illustrations.  Price  Twelvo  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS.—  Price  One  Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most  Popular 
Plavs  bv  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  Most  of  the  Plays  contain  from  16  to  32  pages,  are  printed  in  clear 
type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Numbers 
1  to  320,  now  ready. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.-Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free,  is  6d.  This 
remarkably  cheap  and  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
household. 

DICKS'  BRITISH  DRAMA.-Coraprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Complete  la 
12  Volumes.  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price  One  fahillmg  each 
Volume.  Per  Post,  Fourpence  extra. 

4JOW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.—  A  Series  of  Little  Books  under  the  above  title,  -  Each  work  contains 
64  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  fine  paper. 
a.  Etiquettelor  Ladies.  |          3.  ggggeof  Flowers.^       |  *™$%S$£^ 

Price  3d.   Post  free.  3jd.    Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS. 

VHE  TOILETTE-  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation^  Health. 
A  New  Edition,  price  is.,  or  by  post,  is.  id.,  cloth,  gilt. 

London:  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Bwksellerg. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 

DICKS^IANOFORTE^TUTOR. 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY'S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Haif 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilling  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  English  Words.  Now  ready  : — 

DONIZETTI'S  "  LUCIA  DI  LAMMEKMOOR,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
ROSSINI'S  "  IL  BARBIERE,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.    Price  2s.  6d. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.    Others  are  in  the  Press, 
free  for  Eighteenpence  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Delivered  carriage 


SIMS  REEVES'  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love.  Bishop.— Death  of  Nelson.  Braham.— Adelaide,  Beethoven.— The  Thorn.  Shield. 
—The  Anchor's  Weighed.  Braham.— Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI'S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.    Price  One  Shilling.    There  be 

none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.  Mendelssohn. — Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Bishop.— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.    T.  Moore. — Where  the  Bee  Sucks.    Dr.  Arne.— Tell  me,  my 

Heart.    Bishop. 
CHARLES  SANTLEY'S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 

The  Lads  of  the  Villaga    Dibdin.— The  Wanderer.    Schubert.— In  Childhood  My  Toys.    Lortzing. 

—Tom  Bowling.    Dibdin.— Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.    Knight.— Mad  Tom.    Purcell. 
%*   Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES^—  Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpence.  Now  Publishing  Weekly.  A  Complete 
Repertory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 


1  My  Normandy    (Ballad) 

2  Auld  Robin  Gray    (Scotch  Ballad) 
8  La  Syinpathie  Valse 

4  The  Pilgrim  of  Love    (Romance) 

5  Di  Pescatore    (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain    (Duet) 

7  The  Anchor's  Weigh'd    (Ballad) 

8  A  Woman's  Heart    (Ballad) 

9  Oh,  Mountain  Home!    (Duet) 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses    (Valse) 

12  Eorma    (Duet) 

13  Lo !  Heavenly  Beauty    (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys    (Song) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls 

17  The  Manly  Heart    (Duet) 

18  Beethoven's  "  Andante  and  Variations  " 

19  In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love    (Song) 

20  Where  the  Bee  bucks    (Song) 

21  Ah,  Fair  Dream    ("  Marta  ") 

22  La  Petit  Flenr 

23  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

24  Naught  e'er  should  Sever   (Duet) 

25  'Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flow'r    (Ballad) 

26  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

27  Coming  thro'  the  Rye    (Song) 

28  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea    (Ballad) 

29  Tell  me,  my  Heart    (Song) 

30  I  know  a  Bank    (Duet) 

81  The  Minstrel  Boy    (Irish  Melody) 

32  Hommage  au  Genie 

33  See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I've  Bought 

34  Tom  Bowling    (Song) 

Iff  Toll  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee   (Ballad) 


36  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly    (Song) 

37  Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep    (Song) 

38  Beethoven's  Waitzes    First  Series 

39  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day    (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave    (Song) 

41  Why  are    you  Wandering    here   I   pray? 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brillante 

44  Home,  Sweet  Homel    (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night    (Song) 

46  All's  Well    (Duet) 

47  The  "Crown  Diamonds"  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One    (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm    (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide    Beethoven    (song) 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson    (Song) 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark 

53  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer    (Irish  Melody) 

54  The  Thorn    (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village    (Song) 

56  There  be  none  ot  Beauty's  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse    (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden    (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes    (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright    (Song) 

63  Woman's  Inconstancy    (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters    (Irish  Melody) 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  .Lark 

67  Beethoven's  Waltzes     (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song) 

69  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 


London :  JOHN  DICKS,  813,  Strand ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  TELEGRAMS 

PURCHASE 

REYNOLDS'S    NEWSPAPER. 

Containing  the  Latest  Intelligence. 


REYNOLDS' S    NEWSPAPER   goeg  to 
Press  at  the  very  last  minute,  in  order 


-L\J    .tress  at  tne  very 
to  get  the  Latest  News. 


REYNOLDS'S   NEWSPAPER  contain 
all  the  News  of  the  Week,  both  Horn, 
and  Foreign  News. 


REYNOLDS'S    NEWSPAPER  contains     T)  EYNOLDS'S    NEWSPAPER  contain! 
the  Latest  News,  and  no  other  News-  |  J-V    Special  Reports  of  Law,  Police,  Sports 
paper  can  possibly  contain  later  news.  j  Lectures,  Inquests,  Accidents,  &c.,  &c. 

THE    GREAT    NEWSPAPER    FOR    THE    WORKING    CLASSES. 
Read  "by  Millions. 

REYNOLDS'S    NEWSPAPER, 

Which  gives  the  very  latest  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY,  WEEKLY. 
Printing  and  Publishing  Offices,  313,  Strand,  London. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED 
CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER. 

A  Weekly  Journal  for  Architects,  Decorators,  Gas-fitters, 

Joiners,  Painters,  Plumbers,  and  all  Concerned  in  the  Construction  anc 

Maintenance  of  the  House. 

Id.  Weekly;  6d.  Monthly;     Half- Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  6d. 


"  It  is  full  of  information,  not  only  for  the  special  trades  for  which  it  is  particularl; 
designed,  but  for  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  British  workmen  or  hous 
property.  Abounds  in  excellent  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams.  —  SUNDAY  TIMES 
August  15th,  1880. 

"  For  sound  practical  information  and  advice  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  building 
furnishing,  and  decorating  trades,  this  weekly  periodical  is  now  universally  recognised  as 
first-rate  authority.  The  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  letterpress,  an 
thus  the  reader  obtains  a  practical  insight  to  what  otherwise  might  prove  an  inexplicabl 
puzzle.  The  lists  it  furnishes  of  recent  inventions,  abstracts  of  specifications,  &c.,  wi 
likewise  prove  of  great  value  to  builders,  decorators,  &c. — EEYNOLDS'S  NEWSPAPEI 
August,  15th,  1880. 

Send  l|d.,  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Volume  IX,  now  ready,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  post-free,  Five  Shillings. 
London:  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand;   and  all  Booksellers. 
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A I  US  1C. 

DICKS'  PIANOFORTE    TUTOR. 

Chis  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instnn-.ti«.ns  and   e^Tcist-s.  lull   of   siatplicil 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  iu  their  study,  1  bus  rendering  the  wor 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued..    It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  whicn 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.     The  work  is  printed  on  tom-d  pajH-rot'  superi 
in  good  and  large  type.     Price  One  Shilling  ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY'S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  prii-e  has  been  Haif 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilling  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  ot 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

5ICK&'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  :]ugli.sh  Words.  Now  ready  :— 

DONIZETTI'S  "  LTTCIA  DI  LAMMESMOOB,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
ROSSINI'S  "Ii,  BARBIERE,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.     Price  2s.  6d. 
Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.    Others  are  iu  the  Press.      Delivered  carriage 
free  for  Eighteenpence  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3IMS  REEVES'    SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.      Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love    Bishop. — Death  of  Nelson.  Braliam. — Adelaide,  Beethoven. — The  Thorn.     8 
Anchor's  Weighed.      Braham.— Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.    Hodson. 

LDELINA  PATTI'S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.     Price  One  Shillinu'.     Ti 
none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.  Mendelssohn.— Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert.— Home,  Sweet,  Home. 
Bishop.— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.    T.  Moore.— Where  the  Bee  Sucks.    Dr.  Arne  —Tell  uie,  icy 
Heart.     Bishop. 

;.ES  SANTLEY'S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Suillinir. 
The  Lads  of  the  Village.     Dibdin.— The  Wanderer.     Schubert.— In  Childhood  My  Toys.     Lortzing. 
—Tom  Bowling.     Dibdin.— Rock' d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.     Knight.— Mad  Torn.     Purcell. 
%*    Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES.— Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpeuce.    Now  Publishing  Weekly.    ACo> 
'•'.ory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instrui: 
solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 


1  My  Normandy    (Ballad) 

iihiGray    (.Scotch  Ballad) 
,:,>alhie  Valse 
jJBJJf  Pilgrim  of  Love    (Romance) 

.fore    (Sons) 
r-off  Monntjiiu    (Duet) 
nchor's  Weigh'd    (Ballad) 
'6  A  Woman's  Heart    (Ballad) 
9  Oh.  .Muimtair.  Home!    (Duet) 
OLAbovfe,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

•.larriage  of  the  Roses    (Valse) 
ZKonna    (Duet) 

^^•Heavenly  Beanty    (Cavatina) 
('Jn  C'nildhood  my  Toys    (Song) 
".  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 
!  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls 

iily  Heart    (Duet) 

Mtoethoven's  "  Andante  and  Variations  " 
;  ,ong-lost  Home  we  Love    (Song) 

.''•e- Sucks    (Song) 
iir  Dream    ("Marta") 

fleur 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 
Niiugitt  e'er  should  Sever    (Duet) 
'Tis  tut  a  little  Faded  Flow'r    (Ballad) 
MyMoti  :  nd  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

Corninu'  thro'  the  Rye    (So'ng) 
Beau:  it  ul  Isle  of  the  Sea    (Ballad) 
Tell  me,  my  Heart    (Song) 
I  know  a  Bank    (Duet) 
The  Minstrel  Boy    (Irish Melody) 
Hominaw.  an 

See  what  r.ivtty  Brooms  I've  Bought 
Tom  Bowling    (Song) 
.  ^Hnic,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee    (Ballad) 


36  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly 

37  Kock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  DI- 

38  Beethoven's  Waltzes     I 

39  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day    (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave    (Song) 

41  Why   are    you  Wandering    be 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brlllante 

4-1  Home.  Sweet  Homcl     <- 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night      - 

46  All's  Well    (Duct) 

47  The  "Crown  Diamonds"  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm    (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide    Beethoven    (sons) 

51  The  Death  of  kelson    (S 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  I 

53  The  Last  liose  of  Summer    (Irish  Melody) 

54  The  Thorn    (Sons:) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village    (Song) 

56  There  benoneot  Bt-aiuy's  Daughters  (Son;,-t 

57  The  Wanderer  (S 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 
69  Bid  Me  Discourse    (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden    (.- 

61  Fair  Agnes    (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright    (Song) 

63  Woman's  Inconstancv 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters    (Irish  Melody) 
GT>  Lo.  Here  the  Gentle  .Lark 


07  Beethoven's  Waltzes     (Second  Series) 
68  Child  of  Earth  witli  the  Golden  Hair 
(59  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 

London :  JOHN  DICKS.  313.  Strand :  and  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DICKS'   STANDARD   PLAYJ 

One  Penny  Weekly     The  following  are  now  Publishing. 

THE    LADY    OF  LYONS.    By  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

WILD    OATS.    By  John  O'Keefe. 

TOM    AND    JERRY.    By  W.  T.  Moncrieff. 

OLIVER    TWIST.    By  George  Almar. 

WOMAN'S    WIT.    By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

"  YES!"  and  "NO!"    (Two  Plays  in  One  Number).    By  C.  A.  So 
set  and  Francis  Reynolds. 

THE    SEA-CAPTAIN.    By  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

EUGENE  ARAM.    By  W.  T.  Moncrieff. 

THE    WRECKER'S    DAUGHTER.    By  James  Sheridan  Knowl 

ALFRED    THE    GREAT.    By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

THE   WANDERING    MINSTREL  and  INTRIGUE.    (Two  Hai 
One  Number).    By  H.  Mayhew  and  J.  Poole. 

MY    NEIGHBOUR'S    WIFE    and    THE    MARRIED     BACHE 
(Two  Plays  in  One  Number).    By  A.  Bunn  and  P.  P.  O'Calloghan. 

ROOKWOOD.    By  G.  Dibden  Pitt. 

THE    GAMBLER'S    FATE.    By  H.  M.  Milner. 

HERNE    THE    HUNTER.    By  T.  P.  Taylor. 

RICHELIEU.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

MONEY.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

ION.    By  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

THE    BRIDAL.    By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

PAUL    PRY.    By  J.  Poole. 

THE    LOVE  CHASE.    By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

GLENCOE.    By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

THE      SPITALFIELDS      WEAVER   and   STAGE    STRUCK. 
T.  H.  Bayly  and  W.  Dimond. 

ROBERT    MACAIRE.    By  C.  Selby. 

THE    COUNTRY    SQUIRE.    By  C.  Dance. 

THE    ATHENIAN    CAPTIVE.    By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

BARNEY    THE    BARON  and  THE    HAPPY    MAN.     By  S.  L 

DER  FRIESCHUTZ.    By  J.  Kerr. 

HUSH    MONEY.    By  George  Dance. 

EAST    LYNNE. 

THE   ROBBERS.    By  Frederick  Schiller. 

THE    BOTTLE.    By  T.  P.  Taylor. 

KENILWORTH.    By  Thomas  Dibdin.          , 

THE    MOUNTAINEERS.    By  George  Colman,  the  Younger. 

SIMPSON    AND    CO.    By  John  Poole. 

Each  Play  will  be  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgm 
To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  will  prove  inval 

us  full  stage  directions,  costumes,  &c.,  are  given.     Bemit  penny  stamp  and  receive 

of  upwards  of  three  hundred  plays  already  published. 

London  :  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand.     All  Newsagents. 
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